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A FEW OF THE BARNS AT OREAD, 
BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND 


This great institution for edu- 
cation in Agriculture, Industrial 
Arts and Domestic Science has 
several sets of farm buildings in 
addition to the above. In all it 








has 26 residences and 10 large 
stock barns, besides many small- 
er structures for poultry, dogs, 
swine, calves, etc. The students 
(boys) live in groups of 10 to 20 


at these different homesteads, 


Each group has charge of a farm, 


> ee 


and manages the land, crops and 
stock in accordance with the 


education given by lecturers, ex 





perts and books. Full descrip 
tion of this interesting work is 


given within. 








Springfield, Mass 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Farmer’s Cyclopedia of Asriculture 


4 Compendium of Agricultural Science and Practice on Farm, Orchard and Garden Crops, the 
Feeding and Diseases of Farm Animals, Dairy Farming, and Poultry in the United States and Canada 


Authors: EARLEY VERNON, WILCOX, 


PA.D., 


CLARENCE BEAMAN SMITH, M.S. 


Assistant Editors in the Office of Experiment Stations, United States Department of Agriculture 





HIS is a new, practical, concise and complete presen-. 
tation of the whole subject of agriculture in its 
broadest sense, including field crops, garden vege- 
tables, fruits, nuts and other economic plants, and 
also all farm animals, dairy farming and poultry. 
Other farm subjects, such as manures, fertilizers, 

principles of feeding, soils, drainage, irrigation, spraying, veterinary 

medicines, etc., etc., are thoroughly discussed. 

The information Contained in this volume is based on the best 
experimental evidence, practical and scientific, of the past twenty 
years in America, with whatever help European work affords. It 
embodies the fruits of the actual experience of thousands of the 
most successful farmers in all parts of America. But this Cyclo- 
pedia also presents, for the first time, the entire discoveries, proven 
conclusions and new methods that have been demonstrated to be of 
essential value by all the work of national, state or provincial 
experiment stations, agricultural colleges and departments of 
agriculture in the United States and Canada. Every bit of this 
vast mass of new and useful information 


Is Authoritative, Practical and Easily Found 


No part of the field has been slighted; no effort has been 
spared to include all desirable details. The book is brand new in 
matter and in style of treatment. No other attempt has been 
made in recent years to consider the whole subject of American 
agriculture in detail in a single volume. All superfluous material 
has been omitted, and not a padded sentence appears from cover to 
cover. Each page is replete with fresh facts and tells of progress 
in American agriculture. It isa 


Testimonial to the Dignity and Importance 
of the American Farmer 


During the past twenty years an enormous mass of agricultural 
literature has been produced by the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the many experiment stations located in every 
State and Territory, as well as in the various Provinces of 
Canada. The agricultural departments: and experiment stations 





of foreign countries have issued thousands of reports of interest 
and importance to the American farmer. Much valuable farm 
literature is also contained in the almost immeasurable reports 
of county and state boards of agriculture, horticulture and stock 
commissioners, in the reports of agricultural and horticultural 
societies and in the many excellent farm papers. 

Realizing that the time is ripe for a thorough and practical 
digest of this immense mass of material, the authors have brought 
together in this volume the results of practice and science on all 
farm problems. In general these results are harmonious, thus 
enabling the authors to make specific recommendations regarding 


ALL THE DETAILS OF FARM PRACTICE 
with the assurance that these are based on the cumulative 
experience of the agricultural world. 

The discussion of each crop includes an account of culture 
methods, suitable soils and fertilizers, methods of harvesting, storing 
and marketing, economy of production, uses, feeding value; also 
descriptions and accounts of all dangerous fungous diseases and 
insect pests which attack farm, orchard and garden crops, with 
their remedies. This book thus contains pointed information on 
what each crop is, when to plant it, how to plant it, what fertilizers 
to use, how to cultivate, harvest, store and market it, what it is 
good for,. what place it should occupy in farm economy, and what 
to do to prevent injury from diseases and insects. 


All the Most Important Breeds of Farm Animals 
and Poultry Are Described and Illustrated 


Their comparative value for different purposes and the 
principles of breeding are discussed. Recommendations are made 
concerning care, shelter, feeding, fattening and marketing. Results 
of all the experiments made in the United States and Canada with 
various coarse and concentrated feeds for horses, mules, dairy cows, 
cattle, sheep, swine, chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys, etc., etc., are 
concisely summarized. Rations are suggested for use in different 
parts of the country, and the general principles of feeding are laid 
down. Special attention is called to those details of practice upon 
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On Approval 


Upon receipt of price, we 
will forward book, with the 
understanding that it may 
be returned to us within 
one week, if it is not 
entirely satisfactory, 
and your money will 
be refunded. 
Or any responsible 
person may receive 
the book for ex- 
amination by 
sending 50c for 
transportation 
to him, as per 
annexed or- 
der form. 


















ORANGE Jupp Co. 


52 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 


Please send me one copy of 
the Farmer’s Cyclopedia of 
Agriculture, bound in 


Cloth, price $3.50 
Half Morocco, “ 4.50 


(Cross off style not wanted.) 


Inclosed find s0c for postage on same. 
If satisfied, I will remit the purchase 
price, less the soc paid herewith. If I 
do not want the book, I will mail it back 


to you within one week from the time I re- ils shows 
1 1 } H our entire cone 
ceive it, thus canceling this order. Saat te 
this great 


work, 





which the experiments speak unanimously. 
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Fig. 202— 
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+ Fig. 21—criIMsSON CLOVER 









The Causes, Course and Symptoms of the Diseases 
of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine and Poultry 


are thoroughly described in such a manner that the farmer can 
readily recognize them and apply such remedies as are likely to be 
most efficient in his hands. The latest and most approved means 
of curing and preventing these diseases are clearly stated. When 
a veterinary is necessary, the farmer is so advised. The drugs to be 
administered and the doses for different animals are clearly stated. 
The farmer is thus enabled to take the proper measure for prevent- 
ing outbreaks of disease and for treating all cases which do not 
require the presence of an expert. This volume is intended 


For the Farmer, the Amateur, the Student and 
the Teacher 


It aims to meet the everyday wants cf the farmer. He will 
need it to consult in the growing of every crop, to find out the 
latest methods. He will need it when insects or blights threaten 
to destroy his harvests; when he fattens his stock for market; 
when disease threatens his flock or herds; when he manures his 
fields and sprays his orchards. It is a never-failing counselor; an 
insurance against failure. ” 
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information is needed on any particular point it can be promptly 
obtained. Thus every important bulletin published in the United 
States is made available to every farmer, student or teacher. It is 
not the exponent of one man’s ideas, but an epitome of the 
work and thought of practically every leader and institution in the 
field of agricultural science and practice during the past twenty 
years. This work represents a cost of many millions of dollars and 
years of labor upon the part of thousands of practical and scientific 
experts, all of which is summed up in this compendium, 


The Farmer’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture is the most 
comprehensive, concise, complete, up-to-date and author- 
itative farm book ever published in America. 


It is unique in conception and admirable in execution. It.is 
the only book that attempts to cover the whole field of modern 
agriculture. Greater progress has been made in agriculture during 
the past twenty years than during the hundred years preceding. 
The Farmer’s Cyclopedia is a record of this progress. It covers 
the most momentous era of agricultural development. 


6000 Topics Indexed--A Wealth of Illustrations 


An important part of this work is its very complete and 
elaborate index, with cross-references under both scientific and 
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Fig. 225—PROTECTING TREES AGAINST SUNBOALD 





Fig. 342—PoLLED DURHAM BULL 








Specimen Illustrations from the Farmer’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture 
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Not only the farmer, but the student also, who wants an 
accurate summary of all the important agricultural work that has 
been done in America and Europe during the past twenty years, 
on every subject, must have this book in his library. Ignorance of 
what has been accomplished, or of the best present-day practices, is 
inexcusable. 

For this reason also, professors in agricultural colleges, 
teachers of nature study, country and city school teachers, and 
everyone who wants methods and practices, will find this book 
indispensable. It should be in every town library, in the library of 
every grange, and accessible to the members of every farmers’ read- 
ing course. To the farmers’ institute lecturer also the book will prove 


4 VERITABLE GODSEND 


as it answers immediately and authoritatively every question of an 
agricultural nature that may come up in discussion, or be found in 
the question box of the institute or grange. 

Especial pains have been taken in the preparation of this book 
to add a list of the more important experiment station bulletins and 
reports that have been published on each subject, so that if further 


common names, so that any information wanted can be found at 
once. There are between 6000 and 7000 topics covered in these 
references, making the ‘most perfect index to agriculture ever 
attempted. It contains about 700 royal octavo pages (9} x 7 inches) 
and nearly 500 superb half-tone and other original illustrations. 
Type, paper, printing and binding are all in the highest style of the 
bookmaker’s art, worthy alike of the well-qualified authors, the 
enterprising publishers, and the industry of agriculture. 


PRICE WITHIN REACH OF ALL 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH - 2 @ - Only $3.50 
HALF MOROCCO, VERY SUMPTUOUS .... . - 84.50 


Ordinarily, a work of this character but not nearly as good, sells at 
$6 to $10, but we make the introductory price one that should 
place this book in every home. 


4 Harvest for Agents 
The Farmer’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture sells on sight, every- 
body wants it, and welcomes our representatives. Apply at once for 
particulars, stating age, experience, and where you prefer to work. 





ADDRESS THE 
SOLE PUBLISHERS 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY ‘52 tofevette Place, New York 


Established in 1842. Largest and oldest house of its class. Also publishes 
the great weekly periodicals with nearly quarter of a million’ circulation 


Orange Judd Farmer, Chicago 


American Agriculturist, New York 


New England Homestead, Springfield, Mass 
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OREAD 


The largest and finest equipment of lands (2000 acres), educational buildings, dormitories, homes, manor-house, 
apparatus, horses, cows, sheep, poultry, dogs, bees, swine, drives, forests, lake, cannery, preserving factory, 


gardens, greenhouses, etc., of any private educational establishment in the world. 
In the high Piedmont region, 18 miles northwest of Baltimore 


office, Baltimore County, Maryland. 


City, on Northern Central division of Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Located at Oread Post- 


Healthful conditions, superb climate, pure 


soft water, perfect drainage, desirably situated in every way. 
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Department of Domestic Science, Including House- 
hold Economics, for Girls and Women. 


COURSE OF STUDY, ONE YEAR. 


Cookery Sanitation Emergencies Canning and Pre- 
Chemistry of Food Physical Training History of Foods serving for the 
Marketing Elocution Feeding of Infants Home or upon a 
House Economies Physiology Mt. —e Commercial 
Practical House- Physics te ll Scale 
work Chemistry Lees Gardening. Out- Equestrianism 

Laundry tures doors and Under Physical Culture 
Sewing Bacteriology Glass Outdoor Life, etc 


Tuition, Board and Lodging, $500, 
School opens first Wed. in September, closes third Wed, in June. 


OUR GRADUATES are teaching in universities, colleges, normal, high 
and special schools throughout the United States. See catalog for list of 
graduates, and where they are teaching. The course at Oread being prac- 
tical, a higher percentage of its graduates are employed than of any other 
schools of like nature, and as one year at Oread qualifies its graduates to 
secure and satisfactorily fill good positions, the economy in time and ex- 
pense is appreciated. 
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THE AUDITORIUM GROUP 
OF BUILDINGS 
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Department of Natural Science, Including Agriculture, 
Indvstrial Arts and Commerce, for 
Boys and Young Men. 


COURSE OF STUDY, TWO YEARS. 


An effective training not only in the knowing (science), but in the doing (art) of 


The Industrial Arts, 

Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, 
Shop Work in Metal and Wood, 
Architecture and Construction, 
Business Training, Commercial Law, 
Experience in Buying and Selling, 
Accounts and Accounting, 

Planning Business Methods, 
Government and Legislation. 


Agricuiture in all its branches, 
Drainage and Irrigation, 

Soils and Crops, 

Farm Buildings and the Home, 
Marketing and Accounts, 
Horticulture and Forestry, 
Animal Husbandry, 

Dairying, Poultry and Bees, 
Veterinary Science and Practice, 


Home life in small groups, instruction in health, diet and nutrition, 
military exercises, development of natural bent, training along line of spe- 
cial capacity, manliness, character. 

Begins first Wednesday in September. 
two years, except vacations in winter. 

Terms for the full two-year course, including everything, $500 per year. 

One scholarship for the full two-year course, at only $150 per year, 
offered for each congressional district. 

Free scholarships for a few specia:ly meritorious young men. 


The course continues during 





in the Oread Catalog—a beautiful book 8x11 inches, upward of 100 pages, 





Particulars Are Fully Set Forth 


elegantly printed, artistically illustrated, typical of Oread thoroughness and 
artistic excellence. To intending students or their parents the catalog will 
be sent free; to those slightly interested, the price is 25 cents; to the 





HENRY D. PERKY, President, 


merely curious, the catalog will be sold for $1. 


HARRIET A. HIGBEE, Principal, 


OREAD POSTOFFICE, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. 


Address correspondence relative to Domestic Science to Oread, Harriet A. Higbee, Principal, Oread Postoffice, Baltimore County, Maryland. 
All other correspondence should be addressed Oread, Oread Postoffice, Baltimore County, Maryland. 


Oread’s Motto =--“'WE LEARN TO DO BY DOING.” 














AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


FARM -- MARKETS -- GARDEN -- HOME 


« Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 





Volume 772 
as 


For Week Ending June 11, 1904 


No 24 











THE NEW EDUCATION 
rHAT FITS YOUNG MEN AND YOUNG 
| WOMEN FOR SUCCESS IN LIFE. 





Vindication by results of years of experience—The 
call for young women qualified to teach Domestic 
Science—Demand far exceeds supply—Methods by 
which such teachers are fully qualified in a single 
year of learning by doing. “lPractical education tor 
boys and young men—T aught not ee to know, but 
to do—Practice united with science—Learning how 
to make the most of your brains, body, character— 
Mastering the various branches of Agriculture, the 
Industrial Arts, Business Methods and Commercial 
Undertakings—One of the most unique educational 
institutions in the world—lIts farms, shops, labora- 
tories, live stock—Its sensible methods of instruction 
—A scholarship worth $350 a year available for some 
boy or young man in each congressionai district,— 
reducing cost toonly $150 per year for two years. 
Vigorous health, good character, earnest purpose, 
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The only correct test of any educational 
method is the result. When our schools and 
colleges turn out young men and women feeble 
in health and purpose, not qualified for the 
practical work of life, the process is certainly 
not a satisfactory one. No amount of mere 


book knowledge will compensate for poor health 


or incapacity for useful employment. The 
length of time required and great expense in- 


curred in getting this kind of an impractical 
education are also against it. 
On the other hand, that institution must win 


gnition which, operating on newer and 


re 


more rational lines, so combines the practical 
with the theoretical that a single year’s work 
enables the pupil to become better qualified 
than by spending two to four years at ordinary 
schools. And when the graduates of such an 
institution are eagerly sought for by universi- 
ties, colleges and schools as teachers and ex- 
perts, the vital merit and entire justification 
of the newer and more sensible educational 
process are demonstrated beyond all cavil. 
Thisiswhy American Agriculturist is so much 


Henry D. Perky, the Man at the Helm. 





Such a unique instituton as Oread, with its successful past 
and promising future, is necessarily in large measure the cre 
ation of one man, In this case the individual is Henry D, 
Perky, sole proprietor of the enterprise, its president and 


xeneral director. One of a large family, born and reared on 
a good farm on the western reserve of Ohio, he was brought 


up to make the farm pay, and to make it yield a revenue 
sufficient to educate the family and give them all a start 
in life From that day to this he has kept in close touch 
with agriculture, and his mastery of practical farming was 
never better displayed than in the month since he acquired 
the VFilston farms, 

It should be distinctly understood, however, that Oread is 
in no Way associated with any commercial scheme or manu- 
i.icturing company. It is the exclusive property of its presi- 


dent, who has not only liberally endowed Oread with money, 
but gives it the full measure of his personal services, indom- 
itable energy, contagious enthusiasm, irresistible common sense, 
useful originality and fearless self-confidence. To the genius, 


learning and experience of one naturally gifted as an edu- 
cator, organizer and leader, Mr Perky adds the qualities which 
have achieved industrial developments and financial success 
of the highe order, This rare combination of qualities at- 
tracts to him co-workers peculiarly qualified by experience, ed- 
ucation and temperament to make the teaching force of Oread 
oue that enlists the enthusiasm cf pupils of both sexes, re- 
tains eee respect and draws out their best and most con- 
stant endeavor. 











interested in that unique educational enterprise 
heretofore known as the Oread institute of 
Domestic Science. It has been tested by results. 
It has introduced new methods, blended them 
with old, and so rearranged the method of 
instruction from without and development from 
within that its graduates rank with the very 
highest in practical efficiency and scientific 
knowledge, as demonstrated by the positions 
they fill and the liberal compensation they 
receive. 

The test of results is most successfully ap- 
plied to Oread. These results are growing bet- 
ter with each succeeding year. But to the 
scientific knowledge acquired, and the peculiar 
ability to put this knowledge into practical 
use in everyday life, the Oread graduate unites 
physical vigor, good health, commonsense, a 
rational view of life, combined with a joyous- 
ness and happiness, an earnestness of purpose 
and enthusiasm for endeavor, that are prere- 
quisite to either the enjoyment of existence or 
success in any walk of life. 

FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 

Another reason why American Agriculturist is 
so interested in this new movement, is because 
the same underlying principles which Oread 
has applied to the practical education of girls 
and women, are now to be employed in the prac- 
tical training for life of boys and young men. 

While the principles are the same, the meth- 
ods used and work done will of course be 
entirely masculine, and peculiarly adapted to 
drawing out the best efforts of the men and 
giving them the best possible training for life 
in the shortest time and at the least expense 
ccnsistent with thoroughness, 


PAST AND FUTURE OF OREAD 
The Oread institute of domestic science has 
been conducted at Worcester for a term of 
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SOME OF THE OREAD- TEAMS PLOWING, FILSTON FARMs, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND 





The crops now growing include rye 100 acres, millet and sorghum for fodder 26, oats 10, barley for feed 16, peas for fodder or hay 
30, corn 207, sweet corn 18, potatoes 10, cow pumpkins 5, carrots 2, beets 2, other vegetables 12 acres. This makes a total of 338 acres, 
which would be more but for the fact that the new owner did not get title till May 21. 
Corn makes 40 to 80 bushels per acre of shelled grain, last year’s crop on Filston farms being 50 to 65 bushels. Tomatoes go 150 to 


300 bushels, wheat 18 to 30 bushels, mixed clover and timothy hay one to 2% toms, oats 35 to 50 bushels. 


The hustling that’s been done since is amazing! 
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years, under the presidency of Henry D. Perky 
and the principalship of Mrs Harriet A. Higbee, 
Its pupils have come from every state and ter- 
ritory. Most of its graduates have become pro- 
fessors, teachers and instructors whose good 
work has added much to the prestige of Massa- 
chusetts for all that is best in educational 
progress. Other graduates have married, and 
in their homes and social circles are applying 
their education with delightful effectiveness, 

President Perky is now creating a new and 
enlarged Oread upon the basis of this expe- 
rience. It is amply endowed with money, lands, 
buildings and equipment for the two great 
departments of the new institution: 

(1) Domestic science, including household 
economics and how to live, for girls and young 
women. 

(2) Natural science, including agriculture, 
industrial arts and commerce, for boys and 
young men. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Each of these two departments will be co- 
equal. Each will supplement and strengthen the 
other. Together they constitute a remarkable 
co-educational institution. 

The work and study of the two departments 
are of course quite different in most respects. 
They are so conducted as to create an indefin- 
able social charm and an inspiration to honest 
endeavor that are not the least useful and 
enjoyable experiences afforded at Oread. 

A MAGNIFICENT ESTATE 

The enlarged Oread enjoys an unsurpassed 
location and equipment. It occupies nearly 
2000 acres of land, comprising the celebrated 
Filston farms and adjoining properties, situated 
on the elevated Piedmont plateau of Maryland. 
About half way between the city of Baltimore 
(40 to 50 minutes distant by the Northern Cen- 
tral division of the Pennsylvania railroad) and 
York, Pa, Oread is virtually a beautiful park, 
its rolling landscape dotted with pretty home- 
steads, educational structures and agricultural 
buildings, stretches of fine pasture and great 
meadows, interspersed with large areas under 
cultivation with a yariety of crops. 

To the whole is added a poetical touch by 
the rich forests of large timber, smaller wooded 
tracts, detached groups of trees, here and there 
a single monarch, perhaps a coppice. The 
brooks that drain the lands are marked by a 
fringe of growth that merges into the woods 
along the river, enriched by a lake that adds 
water to the landscape. Bridle paths meander 
through the estate, and good roads make all 
sections accessible. The principal approach to 
the main buildings on a sightly eminence is by 
a fine macadam road up a gentle water-grade. 

CLIMATE AND PEOPLE 

Altogether, Oread possesses natural attrac- 
tions unrivaled by any of the famous parks of 
England or Europe. The water is soft, pure 
and abundant, both in springs and streams. The 
climate, not enervating in summer, enjoys 
spring and autumn, while the winter is delight- 
ful—thus affording the variety of the seasons, 

It is an historic neighborhood. The adjoining 
Clynmalira Manor is still the country place of 
the Carrolls, to whom it was granted by Lord 
Baltimore, and one of this family was a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. Other 
first families of Maryland have estates in the 
county, among the nearer neighbors being 
Mrs Gilbert, also the daughter of her sister, the 
late Mrs McCullough, whose exclusive “Old- 
fieids” girls’ school has an enviable reputation. 


FILSTON FARMS. 
The heart of the great estate which Mr 
Perky’s purchases have combined, is one of 


THE NEW EDUCATION 


the most widely known breeding establishments 
in America, famous for its Jersey stock, Berk- 
shire swine, Collie dogs and pure-blooded poul- 
try, which are more fully described in connec- 
tion with the illustrations. Filston farms were 
in part developed by the late George Austen, a 
man of high character, but were brought up 
to their present efficiency by his son, Edward 
Austen, who here enjoyed his last years dis- 
pensing the old-time Maryland hospitality at 
Filston manor house and conducting his splen- 
did agricultural operations on an almost regal 
scale, 
Edward Austen, as head of the Atlantic white 
lead works, was a man whose name stood 
for all that is best in business life, while his 
devotion to agriculture is warmly appreciated 
by those most competent to judge—the thrifty 
and progressive practical farmers of the state. 
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OREAD; 


CHART OF FARMS AND ESTATE 


They also welcome the institution that now 
succeeds to Filston farms. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CENTER 

of Oread’s operations is almost a mile and a 
half from the new town and railroad station of 
Oread, between Glencoe and Phoenix, Balti- 
more county. The town site is being developed 
under restrictions that insure only the most 
desirable people and industries. Here will be 
located the cannery, preserving factory and 
other commercial enterprises for utilizing the 
farm products. 

The “business end” of the estate is a large 
depot for milk, butter, eggs, vegetables and 
other produce, located in Calvert street, Balti- 
more, directly opposite the terminal station, 
Through this public market of its own, the 
Oread products will be sold direct to consum- 
ers. Only the highest quality of produce will 
be marketed—natural food products of the most 
healthful character. The Oread brand will be 
a standard of pure foods, in their natural state, 
for Mr Perky proposes to carry out still further 
the dictum for which he has become famous: 
“Naturally organized food makes possible nat- 
ural conditions; there is no other way.” 

The marketing of Filston produce and Oread 
products, the Oread bank and other business 
enterprises will be so conducted as to give 
pupils the same practical knowledge of and 
working experience with commercial affairs, 


combined with lectures upon the science and . 


theory of finance and trade, that characterizes 
the other phases of the educational methods of 
this institution. This education in actual busi- 
ness will make Oread one of the most effective 





commercial schools——a new department that 
will benefit not only the young men, but the 
women pupils also. 


Scholarships at Nominal Cost. 








The regular charge for tuition, board, lodg- 
ing, uniforms and all incidentals for boys is 
$500 a year, but to at once bring the advan- 
tages of this department right home to earnest 
young men throughout the United States, Pres- 
ident Perky offers a scholarship valued at $350 
to at least one boy or young man from each 
congressional district. This will reduce the 
cost to such students to the nominal sum of 
$150,—only about $3 a week. The following 
table shows the number of these scholarships 
available for each state: 


Alabama ..........-. 9 New Hampshire..... 2 
pee 7 New Jersey ......... 10 
Californian: ...cccccces BS WOW FOR vcs cecisecs 37 
REED cccuseaeswen 3 North Carolina ..... 10 
Connecticut ......... 5 North Dakota ...... 1 
DL ccccutacamen ht SE hnknan wads euiesse 21 
| ne ere 2 
GOPHER. ....cccccccece 11 Pennsylvania ....... 32 
ee rer 1 Rhode Island ....... 2 
RE: sdacciceuaamen 25 South Carolina ..... 7 
SN. ide wcenn ceed 13 South Dakota ...... 1 
ML Scédedesdseawecn Zh =TOMMORSCE 20 ccc cccccs 10 
TEBNEAS o.cccccccccece De EE candwcceencwess 16 
pe. 9 ee 2 eee 1 
EMUMMBRR 6s cdieesicce o WEN: cciccvscacce 
NE os Seladdvaens as CIO Ssianvcsvwcses 10 
Margiand ...cccscsse« 6 Washington ......... 1 
Massachusetts ...... 14 West Virginia ...... 5 
po 12 Wisconsin ......cccse 11 
Minnesota .........06 S ID k.k6 6oiwcees 1 
Mississippi .......... SOOO cinccsscscses 1 
Peer 16 New Mexico ........ 1 
pS eee eer RB QIANG. 2.ccccccecs 1 
Po: ee 6 a 
ee ae 1 GEE. osceeddsdeenes 385 


Every student is to perform the same work 
and line of study, irrespective of his means 
or position. No “caste” is allowed, but all are 
treated like boys on their merits. The course 
for men continues throughout the year with 
vacations in winter. 

The long course in the Natural Science de- 
partment will be two years in duration, but 
a shorter course may possibly be arranged for. 

In the Domestic Science department, the 
course of one year begins first Wednesday in 
September and closes in June. The demand 
from young women for admission in this de- 
partment is so great that no scholarships are 
available, but $500 covers all expenses of tuition, 
board and lodging. 

The young women live in dormitories, 
under the supervision of a competent ma- 
tron, upon the family system. The boys are to 
occupy the twenty or more homesteads on the 
estate, in groups of from ten upwards, each 
under a captain, The president will “board 
around” at the different homes of the boy 
groups, so as to get into intimate personal touch 
with each and every student. The principal, 
Mrs Higbee, will live among the girls in the 
same way. 

The three fundamental requirements for ad- 
mission to either department are quite differ- 
ent from those usually insisted upon. First 
in importance is placed good health, especially 
good teeth and a sound digestion. Only men 
and women who have the physical ability 
for industrious application, and are thus 
able to do and enjoy good work, will be accept- 
able. It is equally important that candidates 
be sufficiently mature mentally so that they 
are able to think intelligently and comprehend 
the purposes of the school. This is so largely 


an individual matter that a minimum age limit 
is not rigidiy fixed, ranging from around 18 
to not over 35 years in Domestic Science, and 
from 14 to 25 years in the Natural Science 
the full course 


department. In the former, 














in a good high school, or its equivalent, 
is deemed adequate academic preparation, 
while boys who have had a good common 
school education or better should be equipped 
for Oread. It is recognized that schools vary 
greatly, and that ability may have failed 
of opportunity; thus each applicant is judged 
upon his or her merits, and not according to an 
arbitrary standing. Good moral character is 
insisted upon. 


Method of Study and Work at Oread. 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

The purpose of this phase of Oread activities, 
the prime object of which is to provide practical 
teachers of a practical domestic science, is thus 
briefly stated: 

“A study of the history of the different civili- 
zations of the world demonstrates that a proper 
domestic science is necessary to proper develop- 
ment and desirable progress in all things; and 
there is no other way. Thus is deduced the 
science of how to select the material and build 
the house that will endure, and subserve the 
purpose for which the house is intended, and 
how to maintain the house. And thus is like- 
wise deduced the science that tells us how to 
select the material and build the structure of 
man and repair the same so that he may 
properly fulfill the purposes and enjoy the 
opportunities of life.” 

The regular normal course in domestic sci- 
ence includes cookery, chemistry of food, mar- 
keting, house economics, practical housework, 
laundry, sewing, sanitation, physical training, 
elocution, physiology, physics, chemistry, bac- 
teriology, emergencies, feeding of infants and 
children, pedagogy, psychology and allied topics, 
including the domestic arts. Lectures and text 
books are used to give a knowledge of the 
sciences, but practical work and laboratory 
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THE CELEBRATED JERSEY BULL FORFARSHIRE—COST $5000 


The head of the splendid Jersey herd owned by Filston farms is Forfarshire P 2914 H C, 
J H B, 64759 A J C C. This famous sire was bred by J. A. Marett, St Saviour, Island of 
Jersey, January 18, 1899. He was imported by T. S. Cooper December 23, 1902, and bought 
by the Filston farms May 30, 1903. He is a magnificent animal with a pedigree showing 
some of the best blood in the Island of Jersey. He took many prizes in the old country, 
being first and champion at the St Saviour show in 1901, and sweepstakes animal at the 
Grouville show in 1901. Forfarshire defeated Fereor, who was first prize bull on the island ,; 
in 1900, and Fontaine’s Lord, who had taken second prize over the island and first stakes 
in 1900, and Fontaine’s Lord, who had taken second prize and first stakes prize in 1901. 











methods are followed by each pupil so that she 
may absolutely acquire the how of doing each 
and every process, 

NATURAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

The same general principle is applied in the 
instruction of boys and young men, Lectures 
and text books are used to some extent, but 
practical operations in field, barn, stable, work- 
shop, etc, are depended upon to fit the pupil 
to execute, to work, to do, as well as to men- 
tally absorb facts. In other words, the boys 
not only acquire knowledge, but also develop 
the capacity to use it—and this latter is by far 
the more important. The course includes agri- 
culture in all its branches, drainage and irri- 
gation, soils and crops, farm buildings and the 
home, marketing and accounts, horticulture and 
forestry, animal husbandry, dairying, poultry 
and bees, veterinary science and practice, the 
industrial arts, freehand and mechanical draw- 
ing, shop work in metal and wood, architecture 
and construction, business training and com- 
mercial law, experience in buying and selling, 
accounts and accounting, planning business 
methods, self government, legislation, appro- 
priations. 

° The men’s time will be suitably divided be- 
tween practically working out science and 
theory, lectures, demonstrations and _ studies, 
meals and recreation, and sleep. The division 
will be similar to that which has been em- 








“ , ployed so successfully by the girls at Oread 

for some years. It accomplishes the counter- 

THREE TWO-YEAR-OLD JERSEY COWS ON FILSTON FARMS balancing of mental effort by manual en- 

The three two-year-old Jersey cows shown in the illustration are, in order, Flying Fox’s deavor, that not only unites thought and 

nag se go ge awd Leaf and ge ne ena saggy eraet’ teate’ Tene. action, learning with doing, but also insures 
ul ilk and have very y q J : se- : ‘ ‘ tee 

bud meg Tow Senanar al 2, team Remade "seen, ond sold to Filston farms in sound physical health, rational working of the 

June following. She was sired by Flying Fox and her dam was Rosalind, both celebrated mind, and common sense views of life, its 

Jerseys. Lady Bay Leaf was calved April 12, 1901, imported in September, 1902, and sold to responsibilities and pleasures, 
the Filston farms June 12, 1903. Her sire was also Flying Fox, and her dam Bay Leaf 9th. Another interesting fact about Oread is that 


Sapphire was calved July 7, 1901, imported January 5, 1902, and sold to Filston farms Jan- 
uary 20, 1903. Her sire was Flying Fox, and her dam Sapphire. 


the student body is practicaly self-governing. 
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There is equal suffrage for both sexes, who elect 
certain officers, enact rules or laws, and make 
appropriations. It is a miniature republic, sub- 
ject of course to the veto of its president. Mr 
Perky believes that such participation in the 
administration of the enterprise is of no small 
value to the undergraduates. It increases their 
interest in the institution and their own part 
therein, while at the same time it gives them 
practical training in civic affairs, that has 
proven to be of great value in after life. 


Other New Ideas in Education. 








Familiarity with animals, experience in train- 
ing horses and cattle and mastery over them, 
are beneficial to young people. It helps to de- 
velop courage, self-reliance, confidence and 
other useful qualities. Therefore Oread pupils 
of both sexes are taught to ride horses, and the 
men to handle all other stock. This must be 
so done that the animals’ market value will be 
increased thereby. President Perky believes 
that true education requires good results, that 
for a pupil to injure an animal does more harm 
to pupil than to animal. Herein he is entirely 
right. 

The breeding and training of horses is a spe- 
cialty. A riding track outdoors and bridle paths 
galore at Filston farms, with a covered riding 


academy in Baltimore, are accessories to this - 


feature. 

“I do not believe it wise for a college to 
beg money, or to be exempt from taxation. It 
is far better for pupils to work with both head 
and hands than to be supported in manual 
idleness and engaged in mental effort alone.” 
These wise words President Perky backs up 
by a determination to show that Filston farms 
can produce surplus profit above all operating 
expenses and maintenance charges sufficient to 
still more liberally endow the institution and 
afford a revenue for branch establishments of 
like character and with similar purposes. The 
influence upon pupils must be good of an insti- 
tution that they know is conducted as a self- 
supporting business proposition. The confidence 
displayed by President Perky in this self-re- 
specting attitude is worthy of the highest recog- 
nition. 

The Oread estate contains every variety of 
soil, capable of producing an infinite variety of 
crops and plants of every nature and descrip- 
tion. It is remarkable, too, for its very small 
proportion of really poor land. Unexcelled for 
all staple crops an4d fodder crops, it is specially 
adapted to grasses and legumes. Its pastures 
are better than many a mowing lot on farms 
in other sections of the country. 

The Filston farms “dairy” in Baltimore em- 
ploys 15 people besides 28 drivers of as many 
teams for delivering milk, creamery butter, 
eggs, ice cream and vegetables. All milk is 
ebottled and sells at 9 cents per quart, about 2000 
gallons being sold daily. A seven-ton ice ma- 
chine is used. The creamery at the farm han- 
dles a ton of milk daily. Milk is mostly ship- 
ped in 20-qt cans, some 40-qt, none smaller. 
Considerable milk is bought from farmers at 
3 to 4 cents. 

The English Berkshire hogs kept at Filston 
farms are from ¢he best herds of England. 
Among the celebrated animals are Manor Faith- 
ful, winner of six first prizes in England, and 
one of the best Berkshire hogs ever brought 
to America. This herd of Berkshires was care- 
fully selected by Mr Swartwout, and are now 
in charge of W. R. Harvey, well known in Berk- 
shire circles, and one of the judges chosen to 
place the swine awards at the live stock show 
at the St Louis exposition this fall. He has 
few superiors as a Berkshire man, or as an all- 
round manager of live stock. 

A large kennel of exceedingly fine Scotch 


Collies is kept. Among them is the famous 
Lord Tweedmouth, and a number of others im- 
ported by J. Pierpont Morgan for his own ken- 
nels. These Collies have been exhibited at all 
the leading bench shows throughout the coun- 
try, and have won numberless prizes. They 
undoubtedly represent the best Collie blood in 
America, and are a source of great pride and 
satisfaction to the owner. In no other kennel 
has the matter of pedigree and keeping the 
strains pure been more carefully cared for than 
at Filston. The dogs are handsomely marked, 
are vigorous, healthy animals, and are in just 
the right condition for distribution. 

All the leading breeds of hens and turkeys 
are kept, also ducks and geese. 





Cowpeas as a Crop for Feed or Seed. 
J. W. KILLEN, KENT COUNTY, DEL. 





Cowpeas were sown in my pear orchard last 
year, June 12, immediately after the second cul- 
tivation. The orchard was first plowed in the 
early spring, at which time the dirt was thrown 
toward the trees and smoothed down by a 
heavy drag harrow. This also kept the grass 
and weeds in check. *The peas were put in 
broadcast at the rate of 1%4 bushels per acre. 
Cowpeas tend to help keep the noxious weeds 
and grass in check. In our experience, cowpeas 
thus sown certainly do not injure the growth 
of the trees. Sowing a piece of weedy ground 
to cowpeas early in June and plowing it under 
the latter part of August or early September 
has given me splendid results. Where such 
ground was sown to wheat, the results were as 
good as if the land had been top-dressed with 
manure. Corn does well following cowpeas 
where they have been mowed and turned under 
the previous year. 

For a strawberry field, I have found nothing 
better than a piece of land that had been in 
cowpeas the year before. I have used the black 
variety of cowpeas almost exclusively for hay. 
Sometimes I sow the peas broadcast and plow 
them under, getting excellent results. At other 
times I prepare the land as for wheat and drill 
them in or sow them on the roughly plowed 
ground broadcast, and drag and harrow them 
in. When growing them for seed, we occasion- 
ally plant in rows about 8 feet apart and culti- 
vate two or three times. We sow the seed 
rather thin in the row. We have never used 
commercial fertilizers of any kind on cowpeas, 

When grown for seed, we believe in clean 
culture until they begin to mat the ground. 
When grown for hay, they should be cut when 
the pods are well formed, just before ripening. 
I find cowpea hay one of the best feeds I have 
for horses, cattle and swine. In curing them 
for hay, we usually leave them on the ground 
a day or two after they are cut. They are then 
raked and piled in bunches so as to leave ag 
little on the ground as possible. Here they are 
left for a week or more, or until they are thor- 
oughly cured. When turned under for a soiling 
crop, if possible I wait until the pods begin 
to ripen. I sometimes mow the vines and turn 
the stubble, getting as good results as with 
crimson clover. 

When cut for seed, we usually wait until the 
pods are thoroughly ripe, selecting a time when 
the vines are damp enough so that we can 
use a mower without shelling the peas. We 
sometimes cut them with short-bladed hand 
scythes, especially where they are planted in 
rows. Some farmers wait until the roots rot 
off and then pull by hand and pile. They are 
then flailed out by hand or run through a 
threshing machine with a number of teeth 
taken out of the concave and cylinder. I have 
no difficulty in putting peas through a machine 
of this sort, if it is run at a rather slow speed. 





ALL AROUND THE FARM 


I find cowpeas one of the best cover crops for 


poor, sandy ground. They seem to thrive and 
grow well on sand hills where it is difficult 
to get a catch of clover or grow any other 
profitable crop. The dry vines are relished by 
stock, even when they are left in the field long 
enough todose-all their foliage. Our cows read- 
ily show the effects of peavine hay in the pro- 
duction of milk and butter as soon as we be- 
gin feeding them. 


Growing Orchards in Turf. 


8. T. MAYNARD, MASSACHUSETTS, 








Much discussion has appeared in the agri- 
cultural press of late about orchards in grass 
and Mr Grant Hitching’s New York orchards 
are referred to as illustrations of success under 
this condition. That we see many orchards in 
all sections of the country in grass not in a 
thrifty condition cannot be denied and we also 
see many under the constant cultivation method 
in similar condition. Not as many I admit, 
but as many in proportion to the number under 
each system. In the first the growers 
expect to get a crop of grass and a crop of 
apples or other fruit from the same land in 
one season, but they fail to in any way sup- 
ply plant food enough for the best results in 
growing one crop. 

Success will not always attend this method 
unless the land is naturaly adapted to the fruit 
grown. Thus the apple must be planted only in 
a deep and rather moist soil, not too heavy, 
but good grass land where a good crop of grass 
will grow naturally. The pear requires prac- 
tically the same conditions but will grow in 
a heavier soil, while the peach will do its best 
on a deep but rather light soil with a north or 
northwestern exposure. One of the leading 
problems that every fruit grower is trying to 
solve is how to practically and cheaply supply 
the needed plant food and prevent the loss of 
moisture from the soil. In uncultivated or- 
chards where cattle or sheep are pastured the 
grass or soil cover is fed so closely and the 
ground so compacted that the moisture escapes 
very rapidly so that little or none of the latent 
plant food is prepared as when the surface is 
covered with a grass mulch or a soil mulch 
provided by thorough cultivation. 

There is very little grass land that will sup- 
ply a sufficient amount of plant food to produce 
a vigorous growth of fruit trees while they are 
yet small and afford no shade to the soil. 
But as the cut grass accumulates on the ground, 
and as the trees afford more shade, the supply 
of nlant food will increase until, as in the case 
of Mr Hitching’s orchards, little or no artificial 
plant food need be added to keep up a healthy 
vigorous growth and to produce large crops of 
fine fruit. 

Another problem to be solved by the fruit 
grower is the reduction in the cost of pro- 
ducing the crop. Orchard land that is free 
from large stones can be easily and cheaply cul- 
tivated with the modern orchard harrows and 
cultivators and the needed plant food largely 
supplied and the moisture retained. This sys- 
tem probably offers the greatest profit for the 
capital invested. 


case 





Fattening Market Horses—It is very impor- 
tant that horses intended for the city markets 
be well fattened. This can usually be done by 
feeding a mixture of coarse fodders, corn, oats 
and bran. By adding a little steamed grain, 
with oil or flaxseed meal, once a week, the fat- 
tening process may be hurried along. Horses 
ought to gain from three to four pounds per 
day, if properly fed. 





*Mr Marshall has a peach orchard in grass 
of some 7000 trees of which Luther Burbank 
of California said after seeing it last fall, 
“There may be better orchards in the country 
than this, but 1 have never seen one.” 

















Cultivating Corn the Last Time. 





It seems almost needless to urge that 
the shallow cultivator be used in rais- 
ing the corn crop, in the light of the 
preponderance of evidence that a shal- 
working implement is the very 
best, particularly for the last two cul- 
tivations. There are many, however, 
who still insist that deep working is ab- 
solutely essential, and that the ridging 
of the crop at the end of the season is 
necessary to large yields. 

Experiments in the corn states have 
demonstrated pretty fully that it is the 
best policy to cultivate deep the first, 
ind sometimes the second time, even at 
of disturbing some of the 
deep working early loos- 
part of the seedbed, and 
puts the ground in just 
absorb and hold 
exceedingly 


low 


the expense 
This 
ens the lower 
1dmits the air, 
the right condition to 
moisture which will be 
valuable when the last and shallow 
cultivations have formed a mulch on 
the surface. This mulch holds the mois- 
ture and saves it for the use of the 
roots during the dry periods in July and 
August. 

After the second cultivation a cul- 
tivator should not be run more than 2% 
or 3 inches at most. The shovels should 
be sufficiently numerous to stir up the 
surface between the rows of corn, and 
they should be of such size and shape 


roots. 


FARM AND DAIRY 


ing the farm clean is to go through the 
field about tasseling time and pull out 
any noxious weeds that may be about 
ready to seed. This is necessary more 
especially with velvet leaf, cocklebur, 
jimson weed, dock, milkweed and the 
like. 

Some farmers feel that after the last 
cultivation the corn crop can take care 
of itself. While in a sense this is true, 
it must be looked after very carefully. 
Weeds must be kept down around the 
outer edge so that seeds will not be 
distributed through the field. Fences 
must be looked after so that stock can- 
not get in and destroy the maturing 
grain. Then, as noted above, the effect 
of heavy rains must be counteracted if 
possible. 





The Farmer's Wife and the Dairy. 


MRS A. C, M’PHERSON, ATHENS COUNTY, O, 





Not all of the poor butter made on 
the farm can be charged to ignorance 
or negligence on the part of farmers’ 
wives, whose care of the milk general- 
ly begins when it has reached the milk 
room’ or dairy. The milker must see 
that all conditions necessary to insure 
good results are complied with. The 
cows must be sleek and clean, and have 
stables that are as pure and fresh as 
possible. Better allow cows to remain 
in the pastures at night, in warm 











POTATQ SPRAYER AT WORK 


With this sprayer four rows at a time can be treated, making the work 


of applying the mixture comparatively light. 
If bugs alone are to be contended with only 


be applied at the same time. 
paris green need be used. 


as to leave the surface of the ground 
practically level. If this is looked after 
carefully, the corn crop will be given 
the best kind of a chance for growth 
and development. 


It often happens that after the corn 
has been laid by, heavy, dashing rains 
compact the surface soil, and when the 
ground dries out it cracks. Evapora- 
tion then begins to take place rapidly 
and unless something is done to re- 
create the soil mulch, the yield will be 
seriously curtailed. Some growers have 
used a sort of spading harrow just wide 
enough to go between two rows. It is 
drawn by one horse, and with it six to 
eight acres a day can be gone over 
when the corn is so large that it cannot 
be worked with the ordinary cultivator. 
[t pays to give this extra working, as 


the difference in yield sometimes 
amounts to as much as eight bushels 
to the acre. The harrow can be a sec- 
tion of an ordinary spading harrow, or 
any kind of an implement that will 


break up the crust to a depth of 2 to 
2% inches. 

Just before the last working it fre- 
quently pays to sow seeds of cowpeas, 
Soy beans or crimson clover to act as 
gatherers of nitrogen. If the corn field 
can be pastured after the crop has been 
removed, farm animals find a great 
deal of excellent feed from a crop sowed 
just before the last cultivation. 

One of the important items in keep- 


Bordeaux and paris green can 


weather, even if a little extra work is 
entailed to get them in the morning, 
than to relegate them to filthy quarters 
in a barnyard to save a little trouble. 

A real lover of dairy work will not 
think it irksome to comply with the 
known rules of neatness in primary as 
well as secondary matters. This is a 
delicate subject, but an important one. 
Many milkers go direct from the stables 
where they have been grooming horses 
or cleaning stalls and sometimes smoke 
while milking. If a part of the contents 
of the pipe should get spilled into the 
milk pail, what of it? A few ashes do 
not matter. The consequence is that 
more bacteria than are necessary to 
duly ripen cream will often find their 
way into the milk pail. Cows should be 
groomed daily and special care given 
the udder. Neatness of milkers’ clothes, 
hands and habits is imperative. This 
truth is recognized by all thoughtful 
dairymen. 

At Briarcliff, the model dairy farm of 
Westchester county, N Y, cleanliness 
is the keynote. Sterilized white duck 
suits are worn by the milkers, who 
wash their hands after each separate 
milking and are not allowed to enter 
the milk room. Milk is received and 
cared for by dairy attendants who in 
turn are not allowed to go near the 
barns. Every utensil that comes in 
contact with milk is regularly sterilized 


by live steam, The bacteria found daily 
by analysis are. below 1000 to the cubic 
inch, while it is known that much milk 
sold generally in cities contains hun- 
dreds of thousands of germs to the cu- 
bic inch. If buttermakers will remem- 
ber that the quality of the butter is de- 
termined by proper management in the 
first or primary stages, and that churn- 
ing alone will not and cannot insure 
the flavor desired, there will be a 
marked improvement along dairy lines. 
ic atlllieddieiaaiiiemmeats 


Butter Fat Problems. 


DR E. B. N J EXPER STA. 





VOORHEES, 





T would like to know how the butter 
fat can be increased in milk. The cows 
are not registered, but lean mostly to 
Holsteins. They milk well, but the man 
we ship the milk to says it is not up 
to average. They are fed ensilage, wet 
brewers’ grains, with some cottonseed 
meal and hay.—[A. P. Willits, Camden 
County, N J. 

This question is one which very fre- 
quently arises, particularly when milk 
does not seem to meet the require- 
ments in reference to composition. If 
TI knew what to doin order that I might 
improve the quality of Holstein milk, 
while at the same time maintaining the 
yield, I should have published it long 
since. There are many men who would 
like to be able to do this thing. Ex- 
periments have shown normal changes 
in the composition of milk to be due to 


individuality of the animals, to period 
of lactation, ete. That when animals 
are receiving sufficient food, that any 


changes in the character of the ration 
fed will not affect the composition, ex- 
cept for very short periods, but rather 
have a tendency to increase or decrease 
the milk flow. If your correspondent 
desires to increase the butter fat in his 
milk, he would better obtain animals 
which normally produce a richer milk. 
ae 


The Cooper Sale of Jerseys. 


The recent sale of Jersey cattle by 
T. S. Cooper at Linden Grove, Pa, was 
a splendid success. Just 91 head of 
cattle were offered for sale. The grand 
total received for these cattle amounted 
to $44,460, an average of $488.50 each. 
Of these 42 three-year-old cows brought 
a total of $26,090, an average of $621; 24 
heifers one year old and under three 
brought $11,920, an average of $496.67; 
nine heifer calves ranging in age from 
two to 11 months brought $2630, an 
average of $292.22; two matured bulls 
brought an average of $687.50, one of 
them selling for $1200. Nine bulls 6ne 
year and under two averaged $292, while 
seven bull calves, two to 11 months old, 
averaged $147.50 each. 

The demand for these Jersey cattle 
offered by Mr Cooper was very marked, 
and many who came were not supplied. 
It appears that the Jersey cattle mar- 
ket is in a decidedly healthy condition, 

There were many expressions of re- 
gret that the veteran auctioneer, Peter 
C. Kellogg, did not conduct the sale, 
but the work was well done by Lean- 
der F. Herrick of Massachusetts, and 
Auctioneers Bailey of Illinois and P, J. 
Casey of Massachusetts. 

Nearly every prominent breeder of 
Jersey cattle in the United States was 
on hand either in person or by, proxy. 
Dr C. E. Still of Missouri bought 11 
head at an average price of $400; Ged- 
ney farm of New York bought eight 
head at an average of $870; H. C. Hos- 
kier of New Jersey, eight head at an 
average of $508: Mark W. Potter of 
Massachusetts, eight head at an aver- 
age of $308; William P.:Clyde, Jr, of 
New York, seven head at an average 
of $541; Bowmont farms of Virginia, 
seven head at an average of $548: B. M. 
Wilson of South Carolina; six head at 
an average of $621; W. Zigler of New 
York, five at an average of $641. 

cctlwelidibicnctliie a 

Tt works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 
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DE LAVAL 
Cream Separators 








Are as much better than 
imitating separators as such 
machines are better than 
setting systems. 


Send for new catalog. 








The DELAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


74 Cortlandt St., | Canal and Randolph Sts., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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WARNING TO DAIRYMEN 


Do you send your milk to a creamery to be separated, and bring 
home skimmill that is a mixture of that from the different herds? If 
80, are you not aware that you are endangering the lives of your cattle, 

for if any of the patrons have sick cows, there is great 
danger of carrying the disease home in the skimmilk, 
A recent report stated that one party lost 29 out of 30 
head, another 17 out of 22, and that the patrons of one 
creamery alone lost about 400 head from 
some disease that was very contagious. 


PROTECT YOUR COWS BY 
USING A U.S, SEPARATOR 


With a U. S, Separator you have your 
own skimmilk, pure and sweet, to feed, 
If these patrons had used U.S, Separators 
and sent their cream to the creamery this 
disease could not have spread this way. 


Remember the U. Ss. HOLDS WORLD’S RECORD for clean 
skimming, with average Joss for 50 consecutive runs of only .0138 of 2 
per cent, 








For full particulars, write for catalogue, 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
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SPREAD ell kinds of manure regerdiess of their , handles b d that has been trampled so hard 

©, that itis necessary to 1 lvosen with pick, fresh stable manure, Dacnyaed wet or dry straw, corn stalks, etc. Old 
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hard chunks of manure in contact with beater = 
harging, therefore no bunching or uneven work. 
PR ON is one continuous apron (not a 44 apron), therefore always ready to load, ne bear od back into 

pene with crank or reverse gear to cause breakage. Apron does not extend bel . Combined 

#000 AND ENDGATE keeps manure away from beater while loading, prevents caching of beater ptey starting and 
— as ahoodand Sted shieldinspreading. Starts the manurein the right direction, therefore 
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MANURE SPREADER GO. 16 & 18 SOUTH ariTend S st. PSaGASe iLL. 




















3@ Roller Beart 
HEEBNER $ Level Tread” HORSE POWER 
and Little Giant Thresher and Cleaner 
make the handiest and most economical threshing outfit known. 
The thresher is made in three sizes, 21, 26 and 30 in. cylinder. Itis 
@ simple, easy to handle, light running, strong, durable and effective 
- machine. Will thresh and clean wheat, rye, oats, barley, flax, ice, 
epmors millet, sorghum, pepaany A ete. pao wr 250 to 60) bas, Re 
sults perfect. Will fit one man or a whole neighborhood equally well, Can run by steam, gasoline, or 4 other power! f pre pow. 
horses berses! n lever power. tting dry feed, cottage and shell’ ing wood, [a pipe d 
ae cess ro te x Fe eee ee comand. as ordered. We crea Laver Powers, F: 4 Ensi- 
lage TRER Catalogue HEEBNER & SONS, No, 15 Broad St.. inoliale, Pa. a 


SHOO-FLY 


Kills every fly it strikes; keeps off the rest; half cent’s 

worth saves 8 quarts milk and much flesh. Absolutely 

less to man and beast. Cures all sores, skin diseases, 

hoof ailments, ete, Eradicatesall LICE and MITES wherever 

found. Don’t wait until flies cause cows to grow poor and 
ary. If your dealer offers a substitute (there is no —_ 

— us a1. 00 for latest improved 8-tube rayerom 
OT PRO- 


ect cows. IF 
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0 to 50 eilons 9 consecntive gears 
snoo. MFG. CO., 1005 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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X k Cooler and Aerator 
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for prices and free circulars, 
L. R. LEWIS, Manfr., Box 14, Cortland, N. Y. 
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POULTRY AND LIVE STOCK 


Important Points in Fattening Lambs. 


RICHARD WOLLEY, UNION COUNTY, 0. 





[Third prize article in our recent con- 
petition on best methods of fattening 
lambs.] 

In fattening lambs much depends on 
their condition at the start. I would 
put them on feed as soon as they would 
eat grain and let them have a self feed- 
er where the ewes could not get to the 
feed. Corn, oats and oil meal is the 
best feed. They would then always be 
fat and could be sold when the market 
was best. 

If lambs must be bought for fall or 
winter feeding, it is quite another prop- 
osition. The best way then is to have 
a field of rape to put them on, with a 
field of some kind of pasture to feed 
with the rape, as they will not always 
eat rape well at first. Begin feeding 
grain and try to get them onto full 
feed before going into the barn. Clover 
or alfalfa hay with silage or a few 
roots are the best feeds. I think west- 
ern lambs generally do best. If your 
pasture is wormy, it would be best to 
put them into the barn at once, rather 
than run the risk of getting them in- 
fected with worms. 

Wethers do not require such particu- 
lar attention. If they are feeding on 
pasture or clover, corn is the best feel. 
A little oil meal will help, but is not 
absolutely necessary. In winter feed- 
ing on dry feed, it would be best to 
give some oil meal or bran. Let them 
have plenty of feed and feed only as 
short a time as possible, provided the 
markets are in the right way. 

Ewes generally are fattened after 
their lambs are weaned, which should 
not be later than August 1. Owing to 
hot weather and scarcity of pasture 
they are generally in low condition and 
it is necessary to go slowly at first. In 
a few days, when their milk will not 
trouble, try putting them on some fresh 
pasture. Rape is a good thing, almost 
anything for a change will do good. 
Then begin giving a small feed of grain, 
corn, oats and bran or oil meal. This 
should be gradually increased to one 
pound per day, which, if their pasture 
is good, should be sufficient. If their 
teeth are bad, crack the corn, not grind 
it, In hot weather if there are no shade 
trees near, it is a good plan to let sheep 
run to a barn or shed during the heat 
of the day, where they can have water. 
Feed them grain at noon. 


Devons My Favorite Cattle. 


JONES, SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY, 





PA. 


B. F. 





My farm is located in the northeast- 
ern part of this county, among the hills, 
and consists of 116 acres. My father 
was a breeder of Devon cattle all his 
life and kept this farm for over 30 
years. When I came in possession of 
the place, I concluded I would make 
dairying a specialty. I thought it would 
be the best proposition to dispose of 
the Devons and take up some of the 
leading so-called dairy breeds. The 
Holsteins and Jerseys were considered. 
I invested in a few choice Holstein heif- 
ers, selecting them carefully from a 
New York herd. I also bought a few 
Jerseys, but as they were not regis- 
tered, I had no way of knowing their 
pedigrees. I retained two or three of 
my best Devon cows with a view to 
determining which of these breeeds were 
best suited to my needs. Strictly from 
the standpoint of a dairyman, I found 
the Devons superior to the others. They 
gave more milk and it tested, at our 
South Montrose creamery, on an aver- 
age of 4.6% butter fat. 

Thinking I had presumably made a 
mistake in the selection of the Hol- 
steins, I visited some of the leading 
Pennsylvania herds and made other 
purchases of the best Holstein cows I 
could find, The final result was nearly 
the same. I found the Holsteins I pur- 
chased universally good, having gotten 





only one really poor cow in the lot. ft 
did not resort to the forcing test. All 
cows were treated alike. They were 
on good pasture during the summer 
and fed silage and hay with a moderate 
allowance of grain during the winter, 
Had they been forced, the results might 
have been different. I came to the con- 
clusion a second time that the Devons 
were best suited for my purpose as an 
all-round dairy animal. 

If properly bred and cared for, they 
are of that deep, wide conformation so 
eagerly sought by our best feeders wf 
prime cattle. They also have many 
characteristics that stamp them at once 
as an ideal butchers’ beast. This com- 
bination constitutes what is known ag 
a dual purpose animal. The Devon has 
been developed in the face of much op- 
position, but is now recognized as one 
of the ideal cows for farmers. On 
Springdale farm I have Devon cows 
that will give 35 to 51 pounds of milk 
per day on pastures without any other 


feed. No one will question the good 
dairy and beef qualities combined in 
these animals. The Devon is not as 


widely represented among our farmers 
as it should be. The breeder who starts 
with them, making a good selection at 
first, with proper care and management, 
is sure to come out on top. I find them 
the best all-round purpose cows that 
have ever been handled by me. 


A Cement Floor in Poultry Houses. 
L. E. HUDSON, NEW YORK. 








A cement floor in a poultry house is 
cheaper than wood, is ratproof and 
practically indestructible. Any handy 
man can put one down in less time than 
a board one. Where you can get the 
sand for the drawing and do the work 
yourself, the cost is less than 1 cent per 
square foot. It is essential that the 
foundation be solid and as level as pos. 
sible, which may be secured by the use 
of small stones or gravel, well tamped 
down with a piece of 4x4-inch scant- 
ling 3 to 4 feet long. 

Get a tight box about 3x4 feet and 1 
foot deep. In this mix dry one pail of 
Rosendale cement with five of coarse 
sand or gravel. When well mixed, pour 
in water to make the mortar thin 
enough to pour out of a pail, and stir 
well, Commence to lay at the farther 
end of the room and work toward the 
door, laying a strip 2 feet wide, spread- 
ing with a trowel to about 1 inch thick. 
Lay as fast as possible and trowel 
smooth after it has set a little A 
straight edge will be of great help in 
getting the floor level. 

This will dry hard enough to walk on 
in 48 hours and in a few days will be as 
hard as a rock, It is my experience that 
litter on a good cement floor will last 
nearly twice as long as on a dirt one. 
It is easily cleaned and gives no har- 
bor to vermin, 





Obtaining Largest Income from 
Cows—This is the title of a handsomely 
illustrated booklet just issued by the 
Vermont Farm Machine Co of Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt. In this, directions 
are given for securing’ suitable 
buildings and surroundings, building 
up a dairy herd, caring for the 
milk, ripening and churning the 
cream, disposing of the butter and 
all the by-products. It is a valu- 
able little booklet for anyone at all in- 
terested in dairying. By reading it 
carefully it will be possible to make a 
better grade of butter and to get more 
out of the skimmilk and buttermilk. 
Among other things the 1904 model of 
the improved U §S separator is fully il- 
lustrated and described. This separator 
is made in a number of different styles 
suited to different dairy conditions. In 
addition to the separator, the Ver- 
mont Farm Machine Co _ supplies 
tread powers, boilers, Babcock test- 
ers, and everything needed in the 
equipping of a farm dairy, cream- 
ery or cheese factory. The pbook- 
let is handsomely printed in colors, 
and can be secured by writing to the 
company, stating that this journal 
asked you to do so. 











Spray Grapevines Thoroughly. 


EK, M. WOODWARD, OHIO, 





Spraying is absolutely necessary with 
me This is true of many others in 
Qhio. The area of vineyards affected 
by black rot is spreading. I have learn- 
ed from an expensive experience that it 
is much easier to keep the rot out of 
vineyard than it is to get it out after 


a 


it is once established. I do not wish 
io give a fake alarm, but I do wish to 
sound a note of warning. 

If the rot attacks any part of a vine- 
yard, or is known to exist within five 
mn les, begin at once to make plans to 
spray the follewing season. I believe 


that three.or four sprayings with the 
bordeaux mixture intelligently applied 
will ward off this disease for a time at 
least. If it once gets a thorough foot- 
hold it will take years of painstaking 
effort to eradicate it. 

It is discouraging to have six acres 
of Coneords rot entirely in two days, 
and to lose the whole crop on 15 acres 
vear after year. Yet I have experienced 
just that thing in the past few years. 
Fifteen years ago two of my neighbors 
and myself purchased a_e sprayer 
mounted on runners, chiefly for spray- 
ine trees. After the rot appeared I 
used it in my vineyard, but with indif- 
A few years later I pur- 
traction sprayer, paying $75 


ferent success, 
‘ sed a 
for it. This gave partial success and 
the rot was held in check for a time at 
leist, but the conditions became so 
unfavorable and I was meeting with 
such poor success in spraying that I 
most lost faith in its efficacy. After 
nearly all of my crop for two or 
.e years, I asked Prof Selby of the 
Ohio experiment station to come to my 
nliaice and tell me what the trouble was, 
Tle came with Mr Hicks, his assistant, 
nd laid out the work for the season, 
1 also a vineyard five miles distant 


losing 


in which all the fruit had rotted for 
two years. From this time the general 
supervision was given to Mr Hicks and 
we did the work as nearly as possible 
cording to his directions. 
Mr Hicks was present when I com- 


menced spraying the first time. I im- 
mediately learned two very important 
things, viz, that my pump was not 
strong enough to apply the mixture as 
it should be and second that I was not 
putting on a sufficient quantity. Mr 
Hicks sent me a pump from the sta- 
which I used throughout the sea- 
son. The conditions for successful 
work were very unfavorable, owing +0 
the extremely wet summer. In June and 
July there were only five pleasant days 
a result the spray- 
and not 


tion, 


in each month. As 
ing was done when it could be, 
always when it should be. 

In extreme cases of rot, the experi- 
ment station recommended four spray- 
ings of the bordeaux mixture and three 
of the soda bordeaux, with an addition- 

1 application of bordeaux on Catawbas 
and Niagaras. In the Concord vine- 
yard, where the experiments were con- 
ducted, IT made three applications of 
the bordeaux and two of the soda mix- 
ture, 

The first spraying was made just be- 
fore blossoming, the second just after 
blossoming, and the following spray- 
ings at intervals of about two weeks. 
In my test vineyard two applications 
were made before blossoming, and three 
after blossoming, followed with two 
sprayings with the soda mixture. With 
others, I speak of spraying the vine- 
yard, but I would suggest that the 
term drenching be used instead. I ap- 
plied two 50-gallon tanks full to the 
acre at each spraying and wet every 
vine from “tip to toe” in the first two 
sprayings. Afterward great care was 
taken to get the moisture onto, into, 
around and over every part of the clus- 
ter. Three men were required to do 
the work, one to drive and pump and 
one at the end of each line of hose to 
hold the nozzle and direct the spray. 

The bordeaux was the standard mix- 
ture, four pounds lime and four blue 


vitriol to 50 gallons water. The soda 
mixture consisted of four pounds blue 
vitriol and one pound five ounces caus- 
tic soda. Great care must be taken in 
using the last-named solution, for if the 
proportions are not right the foliage 
will be injured. In my own case I 
burned the leaves somewhat, causing 
them to drop. As a result the fruit 
failed to ripen evenly. 


Protecting Cucumbers and Squash. 








The striped beetle is a very trouble- 
some little creature and by its depre- 
dations inflicts heavy damage upon ‘the 
vegetable gardener. It confines its at- 
tacks almost entirely to the cucumber, 
melon and squash, It is a small beetle 
searcely a quarter of an inch long, 
yellowish in color, with a black stripe 
along the middle of each wing cover, 
having a narrow black border, Thes2 
beetles feed voraciously upon the young 
tender plants and delight in accumulat- 
ing on the stem near the ground, gnaw- 
ing into the plant. The female deposits 
her eggs in the ground near the stem 
and roots. The young, hatching from 
these eggs, burrow into the stalk, They 
complete theirgrowth in about a month. 
The worm is very slender, whitish and 
about one-third of an inch long. 

Many methods have been used for 
the destruction of this pest, but only 
ore or two are of any practical value. 
Some persons who do not grow exten- 
sively for market protect their vines 
during the critical time with screens or 
netting supported on wooden or wire 
arches. Some growers resort to driving, 
that is, they actually drive the beetles 
from the fields by the sowing of plaster 
or air-slaked lime. This of course must 
be followed up persistently. Othersapply 
paris green and plaster at the rate of 
one pound of poison to 75 or 100 pounds 
of plaster and dust it upon the plants. 
Tobacco dust can be used to good ad- 
vantage about the base of the plant to 
keep the females from depositing their 
eggs. Some growers use hardwood 
ashes for the same purpose. Ashes or 
sawdust saturated with turpentine or 
coal oil will also repel the beetles te a 
certain extent. 


-— 


Intensive Cultivation for Potatoes. 


R. M. WINANS, OHIO, 








In potato raising, cultivation, persist- 
ent, careful, thorough, of the never-let- 
up kind from beginning to elose of the 
growing season, is the essential of 
which I make a feature. Admitting 
that cultivation cannot supply or be a 
substitute for commercial fertilizers or 
other manurial substances, yet I have 
demonstrated, to my own satisfaction 
at least, by years of experience and re- 
peated experiments in the field, that 
cultivation can and does largely sup- 
ply the deficiency in available plant 
food. 

Without entering into details as to 
the nature and condition of the ime- 
mense stores of latent fertility con- 
tained in almost all soils, it is enough 
to say that stirring, lifting, turning and 
exposing the soil particles to light and 
air assists and hastens the process of 
nature in converting this latent, un- 
available fertility into available plant 
food. The word manure is derived from 
the French word manoeuvre, to move, 
to work, to cultivate, to enrich by man- 
val labor, to till. Accepting this as a 
practical agricultural definition of the 
term, I have made it a point always to 
manure by cultivation the soil that I 
have cropped as far as possible with 
every suitable mechanical device at 
hand, 

Commercial fertilizer applied to a po- 
tato field that is not properly cultivated 
will show but a small proportionate ad- 
vantage from its use. In growing po- 
tatoes I am never satisfied with any- 
thing less than the greatest amount of 
cultivation that I can possibly give 
them. When growing a large acreage I 
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provide for thorough cultivation by 
adding greater facilities in the matter 
of labor and implements. 

Especially at the time that the plant 
is making top growth, I stir the potato 
field at least twice a week. I would 
have the ground stirred in the potato 
field every day that the ground was 
suitable for working, if it were possible. 

I have my cultivator run as close to 
the plant as it can without injuring the 
lateral root system, and even this at 
first I do not hesitate to disturb very 
severely. As the season advances the 
cultivator is kept farther from the row 
to permit the congestion of the fine 
rootlets about the hill of forming tu- 
bers, until finally only the immediate 
center of the row is dug up, to allow 
rapid access of rainfall through the 
loose soil to the feeding roots. 

Some years ago I planted on a field 
that had not received any fertilizing 
material for a number of years three 
test plots of potatoes. Number one was 
planted, fertilized and cultivated in the 
usual way, that is, three or four culti- 
vations during the season. The center 
plot, No 2, was planted and cultivated 
as No 1, except that it received no fer- 
tilizer. Number three was planted as 
No 1 and No 2, receiving no fertilizer 
but an extra thorough course of culti- 
vation. Number three was harrowed 
four times before the plant broke 
ground, after which careful and thore 
ough cultivation was persisted in as 
often as weather and conditions of soil 
permitted. I think the average for the 
growing season was one cultivation at 
least every other day. 

The result was that from plot No 3 as 
large a yield of marketable potatoes 
were secured as from No 1, while No 2 
yielded less than one-third the amount 
of either. This conclusively satisfied me 
as to the practical value of soil fertili- 
zation through cultivation. 


Ee ea 

Separators for Farm and Factory— 
No up-to-date dairy or creameryman 
need be told of the value of a separa- 
tor. The more complete removal of 
butter fat is enough to warrant its ine 
troduction. However, for the farmer 
particularly, there are many other rea- 


sons why a sepurator should be added 
to his dairy equipment. In the first 
place, hand separators are now cheap, 


They are not: difficult to operate nor 
keep in condition. In addition to get- 
ting a larger percentage of butter fat 
than he would by the deep setting sys- 
tem, the farmer has the warm skim- 
milk for feeding to his pigs or calves. 
It loses little or none of its value, being 
almost as good for feeding purposes 
as whole milk. It is much easier to 
haul the cream to the factory than the 
whole milk. No ice or cold water is 
required for setting, and the dairy 
house space necessary is much smaller 
than by the old methods. Careful tests 
show that a hand separator means a 
saving of at least $10 per cow per year. 
The quality of the butter is better. the 
quantity is greater, and the dr udgery 
Which usually falls to the women of 
the household is largely eliminated, 
Several splendid types of hand sep- 
arators are manufactured by the De 
Laval Separator Co, with general offices 
at 74 Cortlandt St, New York city, and 
western Offices at Canal and Randolph 
streets, Chicago. A handsome booklet 
has just been issued by this company 
fully illustrating and describing the 
different styles of separators, and point- 
ing out the advantage of using them 
Write to the company stating that this 
journal asked you to do so. 


Garden Insects—c. M., Pennsylva- 
nia: Tn all probability the injury to let- 
tuce and other plants in your garden 
is due to cutworms, the young of a 
moth, and not to the so-called angle or 
fish worm, as suspected. Send speci- 
mens to Prof H. A. Surface of Harris- 
burg for examination. 





Rolling—A. V. M., New York, wants 
to know if there is any remedy to pre- 
vent a horse from rolling in his stall 
and getting cast. This is a habit some 
horses get into and the best place to 
keep such a horse is in a roomy box 
stall and leave him untied. 
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WHAT DO You SAY? 


Govsent be hundred thousand farmers say tha’ 


best investment they ever made was 
when they bought an 


Electric "*Wyoon 


Low wheels, wide tires; omy poy light draft. 
best steel wheels 

for yous old AA “spoke united with 

bub + - not to break nor work loose. 
Send or our catalogue and save money. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 66, Quincy, fl. 











Safety Fruit Picker 


Picks from any part of tree—high or low 
without a ladder. Delivers direct to basket. 
Does not bruise fruit, nor break branches. No 
danger to life or limb. Saves time, labor and 
money. Better fruit for the market—Better 

rices for producer. Cheap, durable, simple 
n construction. Order one y mail at once to 
insure delivery in time for crop. Price $2.50. 


Live Agents Wanted. 
Safety Fruit Picker Co., Rochester, N.Y. 














‘ Budded, fted and 
Pecan Trees and Nuts seeatne thes c.2% 3 
years old.) THE G.M.BACON PECAN CO. (inc.), Dewitt, Ga. 












sprays 4 to 6 rows, any wid with Gnest mist or 
fog at one passage. Constant high poweresenned 
from both wheels, no lost motion. Mechanica 
agitator. A new era in rapid thorough Bn 
posnsoes, vegetables, small fruits and vines. _— 
today for free book of all sprayers, 


E.C. “sama &Co., 269 State St., Rochester,N, Y. 













MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 
Cooums & BOSCHERT 


216 West Water St., 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 





Che Watson 


Four Row Potato Sprayer 
Straddles 2rows, ys 


4atatime. Wheels ad- 

just for different widths. 
Sprays to any fineness and gearing of pump to wheel of 
cart gives any pressure desired. Automatic agitator and 
suction strainer cleaner, It mover spoils foliageor ch 
Pree instruction and formuisa book show famous ‘Gort q 
Pire "ling, Orchard Monarch and other qouagens. Write for it. 
Field Force Pump Co., 10 11th St.,Elmira, N.Y. 








TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
— BRO, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Vu Bic 


GELERY AND GABBAGE PLANTS 


For Sale—Leading yiretion, carefully packed with 
moss in baskets. Write for prices. 
Cash with order. a 3 aeeohr about A 15, 
WOODLAND FARM, Canastota, Madison Co., N.Y. 


Fortunes in thisplant. Easily 

rrown. Roots and seeds for sale. 
a in your gare. ml 
all, Booklet and 


ROZARK GINSENG ‘00, DEPT. J-7, JOPLIN, HO, "0, 


Use the CARMAN STRAWBERRY PICKER 


rand get piobert. price for your 
fruit. No bruising, no capa 
on = off. Stems of unitorm 
ger” ength. Picks one-third faster 
than by hand,and vines are not 
injured. Invented by a grower 
ot forty years’ experience and 
thoronghly tested by him and others before it was placed on 
the market, Send for circular, or enclose $1.00 and receive 
icker postpaid. Special price to agenteand for largeordere 
yn opie ker free with first order from each township, I8sau 
CARMAN, Gem Tool Works, is D: Dunham Pises, Brookiyn, X. ¥ 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year, (A year's subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time —s the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
$2, or 8s 4d per year, postpaid, 

RKNEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subseription is paid. Thus Jan05 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1%6, 
Feb05 to February 1, 1905, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 2 

DISCONTINUANCES — Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid. If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify us 
to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When orlering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address, 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to so 
licit subscriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES-—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Dis- 
connts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
etc, on application and correspondence invited, For 
Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that de- 
partment, 

OUR GUARANTEFE—With each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee, 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed in our columns unless we believe that 
any subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
vertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler; but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee. writ- 
ten complaint must be made to the publisher within 
one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs of the swindle and loss, and 
within one month from the date when the adver 
tisement appeared, and the subscriber must_prove 
thet in writing to the advertiser he said: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable A. A.” 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money order, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
regular mail. Postage stamps will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK 


60 
62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
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Crop prospects continue to improve. 
While serious damage caused by the se- 
vere winter and late spring cannot be 
wholly overcome, the indications now 
are for a good yield in most directions. 
Even winter grains are coming out 
nicely, and spring crops of all kinds are 
growing with wonderfui rapidity. 





Those who admire a fast horse will 
be interested to know that Lou Dillon 
is in perfect condition this spring, and 
her owner prophesies that she will lower 
her wonderful record of last year. At 
present she is being worked lightly, but 
is capable of developing wonderful 
speed. 


While organization among farmers is 
to be encouraged in every possible way, 
let them do the organizing themselves. 
The professional is seldom to be trust- 
ed. He is not familiar with local con- 
ditions, is not always honest. If any 
good is to come out of co-operation, the 
farmers must take the work upon them- 
selves. Many have had business experi- 
ence and know just how such enter- 
prises should be conducted. 

> 

There is no short cut to the best suc- 
cess in life—no easy way to capacity, 
no substitute for real education and ac- 
tual experience. But there are methods 
of so organizing and directing the edu- 
cational process, of uniting theory with 
practice, that increased efficiency may 
be acquired at decreased cost in time 
and money. Oread has so beautifully 
demonsfrated these facts, and has so 
perfectly worked out many of the edu- 
cational ideas advocated by American 
Agriculturist, that it is both a privilege 
and a pleasure to give the full insight 
into this effort which enriches our col- 
umns this week. Most of all ‘we want 
to make plain that this institution is 
not an experiment. Its great develop- 
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ment now under way is therefore bril- 
liant in promise for the new education. 
At the suggestion of American Agri- 
culturist, a scholarship at nominal cost 
is offered to one young man in each 
congressional district. The boy or man 
will be fortunate who secures this priv- 
ilege, and to do so instant application 
is advised. 
—————S 
Why any farmer in the prairie states 
should oppose better roads is difficult 
to explain. It probably is due to thé 
fact that ordinarily stone or hard roads 
are meant when the good road problem 
is discussed. These are too expensive 
for localities that have to go long dis- 
tances for the material. However, there 
are other means of securing good roads 
—better drainage, careful grading, har- 
rowing as soon as dry after every rain, 
and possibly in some places the appli- 
cation of gravel, slack and the like. It 
would seem advisable for every com- 
munity to consider this problem care- 
fully. During the present spring heavy 
rains made many prairie roads impas- 
sable for weeks. Road improvement at 
slight cost would have reduced this dif- 
ficulty greatly 


The United States supreme court has 
confirmed the decision of the lower 
courts declaring. constitutional the na- 
tional oleo law which taxes oleo col- 
ored like butter. The vote was decisive, 
being 6 to 3. This puts an end to the 
long-drawn-out fight and dairymen are 
to be congratulated. Oleo manufactur- 
ers have made every possible attempt 
to evade the law, carrying it from court 
to court, hoping to find some flaw. 
Farmers can now turn their attention 
to other needed national legislation, 








The New Law for Rural Carriers. 


The postoffice appropriation law, 
which becomes operative on July 1, 1904, 
contains the following paragraph gov- 
erning carriers for the rural free de- 
livery: 

For pay of letter carriers and clerks 
in charge of substations of rural free 
delivery service, $20,180,000: Provided, 








that not exceeding $12,500 of the 
amount hereby appropriated may be 
used for compensation of clerks in 
charge of substations. On and after 


July 1, 1904, letter carriers of the rural 
free delivery service shall receive a 
salary not exceeding $720 per annum, 
and no other or further allowance or 
salary shall be made to said carriers; 
and on and after said date said carriers 
shall not solicit business or receive or- 
ders of any kind for any person, firm or 
corporation, and shall not, during their 
hours of employment, carry any mer- 
chandise for hire; provided, that said 
carriers may carry merchandise for hire 
for and upon the request of patrons re- 
siding upon their respective routes, 
whenever the same shall not interfere 
with the proper discharge of their offi- 
cial duties, and under such regulations 
as the postmaster-general may pre- 


scribe. 
nd 


The liberal premiums offered by the 
Chautauqua county (N Y) fair associa- 
tion to granges making exhibits of 
fruits, farm products and ladies’ hand 
work is commendable and should be 
encouraged in other sections of the 
state. Any grange is the county can 
compete for these prizes in all classes 
and stand a chance of winning a maxi- 
mum of $400. The New York state fair 
commission would do well to offer a 
liberal prize and arrange for competi- 
tive exhibits in the departments of veg- 
etables and general farm products. For 
several years the Empire state has not 
been represented as it should in this 


respect. 
—_—_—_— 


Refrigerator car companies largely 
control the green fruit and vegetable 
industry of any section. Shippers in 
Michigan claim that these companies 
in connection with the railroads are 
exacting hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars’ tribute annually. This in addition 
to the high freight rates charged by 
the railroad. Before a committee from 


the interstate commerce commission 
recently it was stated that refrigerat- 
ing charges were six times as much as 
the cost of icing cars and service ren- 
dered. The companies’ representatives 
in defense did not deny that the rates 
were much higher than formerly, but 
stated that the increased cost of the 
service was no greater than the in- 
crease in the price received by growers 
for their fruit. 


a> 
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Our advertisers know that if they 
send out goods to any of our subscrib- 
ers and the goods are not what they 
were represented to be, we will hold 
them responsible for any loss the sub- 
scribers may have sustained, Our guar- 
antee printed on this page shows. how 
we will deal with any such transac- 
tions. Readers therefore need have no 
fear to order goods from our advertis- 
ers. Be sure and let the advertisers 
know you heard of them through this 
paper. 





J 
July 11 marks the 100th anniversary 
of the death of Alexander Hamilton, 
perhaps the greatest statesman-finan- 
cier the country has ever produced. It 
would be interesting to note what kind 
of a record Hamilton could have made 
were he living and working along with 
our captains of industry in these days 
of easy money and lots of it. 


Transatlantic steamship lines are 
fighting for the summer immigrant bus- 
iness. The Red Star company has an- 
nounced that, during the month of 
June, it will carry steerage passengers 
from Liverpool to the United States for 
$10. The cheapest railroad rates from 
New York to St Louis this summer are 
around $20 and the distance is no more 
than that from the United States to 
England. It appears these are indeed 
happy days for the discontented people 
of the old world. America is offering 
abundance to them and the steamship 
companies are falling over themselves, 
so it would seem, to give the immi- 
grants their fare for practically noth- 
ing. 





-— 
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Now is the time to sow cowpeas and 
soy beans. As frequently indicated in 
these columns, crops of this character 
must be srown more and more, even on 
the rich prairie soils of the Mississippi 
valley. Occasionally there is some dif- 
ficulty,in getting a start, but when the 
farmers become familiar with these 
splendid crops and know just how and 
when .to plant them, there will be no 
trouble.. They not only improve the 
soil] by the addition of nitrogen, but are 
first-class flesh’ ,formers, balancing the 
carbonaceous.rations_so frequently fed 
to live stock. 


—-_- 


The new chief of the live stock de- 
partment,* Louisiana purchase exposi- 
tion, is Col Charles F. Mills of Spring- 
field, Ill.* He succeeds F. D. Coburn, 
whose ill health made it necessary for 
him to resign. Col Mills has been as- 
sociated with Mr Coburn as secretary 
of the live stock department since its 
organization, He has had wide expe- 
rience in work of this kind. He was 
really the active manager of the stock 
show at the Columbian exposition. He 
is fully equipped for work of this kind, 
being widely known, popular, very en- 
thusiastic and energetic. 





The prompt action of the university 
of Michigan in expelling the secretaries 
of the students’ lecture association can 
but receive the heartiest commendation 
by all interested in keeping higher in- 
stitutions of learning on a high plane. 
These secretaries, it seems, were guilty 
of diverting the funds belonging to the 
asssociation to private purposes—in 
other words stealing. The stamp of 
disapproval was at once placed upon 
such action. There was no attempt to 
gloss over the crime. If these institu- 
tions fail to inculcate principles of hon- 
esty and integrity, they have very lit- 
tle excuse for existing. 








The Crop Situation Improving. 





The month of May proved highly fa- 
vorable for all small grains and mod- 
erately favorabie for the prosecution of 
seasonable spring work. Temperatures 
ranged slightly below the normal and 
there was an abundance of generally 
well distributed rainfall, a combination 
which was especially conducive to im- 
provement in wheat and oats. Cool, 
moist weather furnished the condition 
needed to stimulate vigorous stooling, 
and the result is that the stand of win- 
ter wheat over the greater part of the 
belt is decidedly better at the close of 
the month than was deegned possible at 
the beginning. This improvement in 
the stand will be in a measure reflected 
by a higher average of condition than 
was reported on May 1, but it is ques- 
tionable whether the full extent of the 
gain will be represented in the gain in 
condition figures. 

It is only in exceptional years that 
the figures of wheat condition show an 
improvement between May 1 and June 
1. Previous to this year the last im- 
provement so shown was in 1898, and it 
is a significant fact that the average 
yield per acre for that year was the 
largest on record, although the final 
condition of wheat at the time of har- 
vest was by nomeans a record-breaking 
one. 

There has been an improvement in 
the wheat condition during the month 
in almost every section of the country 
except on the Pacific coast, where the 


previous high condition was main- 
tained. The improvement is most 
marked in the territory west and south- 


west of Illinois and is the least in the 
Ohio valley. 

The month was highly favorable to 
the oats crop and the condition is like- 
ly to be reported fully up to the aver- 
age for a series of years. The crop was 
seeded a little late and there has been 
s0 much cool weather in May that this 
lateness has not been overcome. The 
Flant, however, is vigorous and the 
stand is good, so that the prospects are 
reasonably favorable. Partial data from 
important states indicate that the 
acreage change will be less marked 
than was expected, there having been 
a material decline in area in Illinois, 
Iowa and Missouri, which goes far to 
offset the increase in the states which 
had winterkilled wheat fields. 

The acreage devoted to corn this year 
is the largest on record and in some 
districts the increase is sensational. The 
soil has worked well and the crop has 
gone in under fairly favorable condi- 
tions, although it has been a little too 
cool and wet for perfect germination 
and development. Considerable com- 
plaint as to defective stand, due to in- 
ferior seed, is heard. Taking into con- 
sideration the increased area, it is safe 
to say that the crop is being planted 
quite as early as usual, and while early 
growth is a little short, a favorable 
month of June will more than make up 
for previous deficiencies. 

During May the grass crop has made 
remarkable progress and there is now 
every indication of an exceedingly 
heavy hay crop throughout the middle 
states. Pastures have made quick re- 
covery, but as they were late in start- 
ing, they were heavily grazed in the be- 
ginning and the apparent improvement 


is less marked than in the ease of 
meadows. 

Scattered frosts during May were not 
heavy enough to materially affect the 


fruit situation, and the profuse apple 
bloom has been followed by a moder- 
ately heavy setting of fruit. The peach 
crop in the Missouri and Mississippi 
valleys and in the southwest is mate- 
rially better than expected—in fact, is 
a moderately heavy crop. The bloom 
was late and scanty in the lake dis- 
trict, so that the crop in the commer- 
cial orchards will be deficient, but will 
not be as small as was expected prior 
to blooming. 








Possibilities in Sugar Beet Culture. 





A report has been issued by the de- 
partment of agrculture bringing statis- 
tic s of the beet sugar industry down to 
the opening of the present year. It 
shows the output of sugar in 1903 from 
49 factories was 240,604 tons. To pro- 
duce this required 2,076,494 tons of beets 
harvested from 242,576 acres of land. 
The average yield of beets per acre was 
§.4 tons, and the average price paid by 
factories was $4.96 per ton. Some fac- 
tories sold pulp to feeders at 15 to 50 
cents per ton and others gave it away 
to farmer patrons. The shortest cam- 
paign of any factory was 38 days and 
the longest was 149 days. 

These figures apply to an industry 
that is yet in its infancy in America. 
Experts declare the success of sugar 
beet production in the United States is 
agricultural problem. The machin- 
ery in vogue here is more modern and 
superior to that of Europe. In the old 
world, however, farmers have been en- 
gaged in the beet growing business 
longer and secure better results. The 
average tonnage of beets per acre in 
Germany is about 13, while in the Unit- 
ed States it is eight to nine. It is be- 
lieved, however, that American soil is 
more conducive to a high percentage of 
sugar content than that of Europe. 
Some of our factory districts produce 
averages of 17%, while in Europe 16 to 
11% is considered unusually high. With 
more intensive cultivation, resulting in 
larger yields per acre, the American 
farmer should soon be in a position to 


on 
a 


supply domestic factories with all the 
beets they need, and those of an un- 
equaled quality the world over. 


<> 
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Peppermint Conditions Uneven. 








The peppermint situation in New 
York is somewhat more cheerful than 
in the west. Advices from Wayne 
county, N Y, indicate that the acreage 
is about on the same plane as last year, 
or a trifle larger. Most fields appear 
in good shape, save on low grounds 
where it has been a trifle wet. In a 
f sections sonte loss was noted by 
old roots being winterkilled. Farther 
west conditions are not so bright. This 


was pointed out by American Agricul- 
turist as early as May 14. In Kalamazoo 
county, Mich, the season is two weeks 
late and conditions are not wholly fa- 
vorable. Acreage is said to be generally 
less than in 1903. In Cass county the 

reage in some sections has dropped 

1%, and growers say prospects are the 
poorest in years. In Van Buren county 
some old roots have been plowed up and 
planted to corn, Certain districts re- 
port a 25% increase in new mint, but a 
40% decrease in old, making a net re- 
duction of 15% or more in the acreage. 
Many farmers appear discouraged over 
Mint generally sells for $3 
In Allegan county, Mich,° 


prospects, 
per pound, 
considerable damage was done to roots 
by the cold weather of the past winter. 
Recent reports from St Joe county, 
Ind, give no more cheerful news than 
earlier in the season, Some growers 
say the acreage will be cut down heav- 
ily, and complaint is made that there 
is little life to the plant. Much of the 
old mint was winterkilled. The season 
is unusually late, from three to five 
eeks in some localities. What oil is 
still on hand sells around $3 per pound. 


=_ 


Trade Supremacy of United States— 
United States now stands at the 
head of all nations in regard to domes- 
tic exports. Formerly Great Britain led 
the world. The value of exports from 
the United States in 1903 totaled $1,457,- 
576,000, which was $41,958,000 in excess 
®t British trade for the same period. 
Germany stood third with exports of 
$1,185,138,000. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 





The 








For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth, 


Marketing Gem Melons. 


W. 8. ROSS, 





Gem melons should be picked every 
morning as far as possible. They are 
best gathered when about half the mel- 
ons show yellow. Only good melons are 
sent to market. I have found by ex- 
perience and observation that poor mel- 
ons soon spoil the market. 

When a consumer buys a basket of 
poor melons, he is not hungry for an- 
other, but tries something else the next 
day. The price is soon forced down, be- 
cause the demand is light. Each ship- 
per can, to some extent, overcome this 
difficulty by putting up only good mel- 
ons and putting his own brand on ev- 
ery package and shipping to the same 
man every day. He can to some ex- 
tent build up a reputation and by so 
doing get much better prices than the 
average. Still the glut of poor melons 
will lower the price of the best and 
there is no help for it. 

It will not be worth while for anyone 
to go into the melon industry largely 
unless he has access to a good market 
without too great an expense. But al- 
most any large town or city will con- 
sume quite a good many gem melons if 
they can be had fresh and in good con- 
dition. 


<-> 


Moderate Grain Outgo—Exports of 
breadstuffs from the United States dur- 
ing April were of comparatively light 
proportions. As stated previously in 
these columns, however, moderate 
stocks of grain at home and domestic 
high prices, combined with a surplus 
of wheat and other cereals in large ex- 
porting countries, are directly responsi. 
ble for the lessened shipments from the 
United States. 

FOREIGN TRADE IN CEREALS. 





April, 10 mos ended April, 
1904 1904 1903 

Wheat, bus... 724,646 42,650,864 100,324,095 
Total valwe... $593,441 $34,629,853 $76,742,633 
Av value, cts. 81.9 81.1 76.5 
Wht fir, bbls. 945,943 15,399,298 16,470,347 
Total value...$4,114,650 $61,959,840 $61,637,921 
Corn, bus..... 3,128,316 52,494,683 62,541,355 
Total value...$1,655,447 $28,221,869 $33,764,772 
Av value, cts. 52.9 53.7 54 
Corn ml, bbls. —_29,398 523,093 299,455 
Total value... $85,853 $1,489,237 $936,176 
Oats, bus..... 204,392 901,667 4,243,368 
Total value... 5,640 $364,932 $1,688, 
Av value, cts. 41.9 40.5 39. 
Oat meal, bbls 983,299 13,102,741 63,379,315 
Total value... $33,583 $420,352 $1,719,019 
Rye, bus...... -- 765,114 4,236,613 
Total value... -- $440,977 $2,443,325 
Barley, bus... 712,194 10,255,450 8,040,716 
Total value... $401,111 $5,927,764 $4,439,935 





A’gate value.$6,969,725 $133,454,824 $183,372,633 





Potato Outlook—In the middle and 
eastern states many localities report a 
late season. Throughout New York ad- 
vices indicate an acreage as good as 
last year, or even better in some in- 
stances. In parts of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania the tendency for the past few 
years has been toward heavier plant- 
ings, and this season witnesses a 10% 
increase over last year. Throughout 
New England the potato crop is gener- 
ally regarded as one of the most profit- 
able ventures for farmers. Reports gen- 
erally indicate a favorable start for the 
1904 crop and the ground in the major 
potato states seems to be in as good, 
if not better, shape than in the spring 
of 1903. 





American Seed Trade Association's 
annual convention will be held at the 
Forest Park university hotel, St Louis, 
Mo, June 21 to 23, 1904. The regular an- 
nouncement, with the program, will be 
given soon by Sec C. E. Kendell of 
Cieveland, O. 





The Peach Season in Georgia prom- 
ises to be one of the best on record. 
Indications now point to fully 5000 car- 
loads for the season. J. H. Hale esti- 
mated that Ft Valley alone will ship 
1400 cars, Marshallville about 800 and 
one station in northern Georgia nearly 
1000; while at least 50 other points will 
ship from ten to 75 carloads each. While 
the season has been very cold and back- 
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ward, with cotton and corn hardly 
above the ground, the middle of May, 
the peach season is at least a week or 
The Sneed 
Usually 
they ripen in central Georgia about ten 
Greensboro peaches moved 
north about June 5 and Waddell will 
follow about June 15; Carmen June 29, 
Mr Hale is 
planning to ship about eight cars a 


ten days earlier than usual. 
variety were picked May 10. 


days later. 


and so on with the others. 


day for 30 days. 





Prices Encourage Exports—The for- 
eign movement of provisions from the 
United States continues liberal. Values 
of dairy products and beef, however, 
are generally on a lower plane than 
last year. This doubtless stimulates 
the demand from abroad. The average 
value of fresh beef exports for the ten 
months ended April 30, 1904, was 1 cent 
per pound less than a year ago. But- 
ter prices were 1% cents lower and 
cheese 1 cent. The following table 
shows provision exports for compara- 
tive periods. The aggregate valuation 
includes live stock: 

EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS. 
April, 10 mos ended April, 
1904 1904 1903 


Butter, Tbs.. 1,005,803 9,195,540 7,206,894 
Total value.. $156,709 $1,493,739 $1,282,584 
Av value, cts 15.5 16.2 17.7 
Cheese, Ibs.. 3,116,680 18,065,662. 12,896,285 
Total value.. $331,447 $1,965,620 $1,533,861 
Av value, cts 10.6 10.8 11.8 
Bf, fresh, lbs 25,783,684 249,659,840 202,730,360 
Total value.. $2,255,308 $22,331,735 $20,224,423 
Av value, cts 8.7 8.9 9.9 
Bf, cand, lbs. 2,960,586 51,872,732 66,313,115 
Total value.. 9984 $5,322,614 $6,906,377 
Other bf, Ibs. 4,720,744 47,745,260 44,561,877 
Total value.. $276,546 $2,750,927 $3,312,436 
Tallow, Ibs.. 7,424,692 66,130,476 19,602,944 
Hams, Ibs.... 10,873,553 155,491,721 168,156,150 
Total value.. $1,198,678 18,012,569 $20,263,665 
Lard, Ibs..... 42,638,905 462,688,494 412,131,872 
Pork, IJbs.... 5,645,432 94,406,875 78,547,831 
Bacon, Ibs... 19,138,400 212,150,556 179,307,993 
Total value.. $1,833,344 $20,788,346 $19,203,426 
Oleo oil, Ibs.. 16,144,603 133,349,121 99,140,988 | 
Total value.. $1,262,683 $10,601,392 $9,577,103 
Oleo, Ibs..... - 486,182 5,028,631 6,400,654 
Total value.. $50,307 $492,045 $567 436 





A’gate value.$15,817,347 $169,240,348 $156,874,089 


Argentina’s Crops—Official figures 
show Argentina’s wheat yield for 1902- 
3 to have been 100,635,593 bushels, al- 
most a record breaker. In 1903 exports 
totaled 61,778,200 bushels of wheat and 
79,344 tons of flour. Corn crop for 1902-3 
was 148,422,436 bushels, about the heav- 
fest on record. Exports were 82,846,000 
bushels. The flaxseed crop amounted 
to 30,076,400 bushels. 





Cities Building Rapidly—The big 
cities of the country are experiencing 
great prosperity this spring in the con- 
struction of new dwellings and business 
blocks. According to trade figures, 
April saw permits issued for 10,046 
structures in 23 cities, a gain of 21% 
over the same month in 1903. The total 
valuation of the buiidings in contem- 
Pplation is $38,239,294. Brooklyn leads 
with an increase of 136% over last year. 
Chicago, New York, Cincinnati and 
Omaha also made heavy increase, 


A Famous Stallion Dead—The fa- 
mous Percheron stallion Nebo, sold by 
McLaughlin Brothers to a company in 
Tonkawa, Kay county, Okla, died re- 
cently. This Percheron cost the com- 
pany $5000. McLaughlin Brothers, who 
sold the stallion, were notified, and im- 
mediately replied that they ‘would re- 
place the horse at once. J. M. Cuna- 
way, president of the company, went 
to Kansas City and selected another. 
The new horse is a three-year-old, not 
quite as large, but as good. The com- 
pany had insured the horse for $1000, 
and McLaughlin Brothers simply took 
the policy, so the purchasers do not 
lose a dollar. 


Agricultural Exhibitors Organize— 
At a recent meeting of exhibitors of 
agri products and machinery at the 
world’s fair in St Louis, a constitution 
and by-laws were adopted and the fol- 
lowing organization effected: Pres, J. 
H. Durkee of New York: vice-prests, 
Robert T. Willots of Col, C. D. Brown 
of Cal; sec, L. B. Clore of Ind, and 
treas, R. H. Henry of Miss. 
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HOW TO FIND OUT. 


Fill a bottle or common glass with 
your water and let it stand twenty- 
four hours; a sediment or settling in- 
dicates an unhealthy condition of the 
kidneys; if it stains the linen it is evi- 
dence of kidney trouble; too frequent 
desire to pass it, or pain in the back, is 
also convincing proof that the kidneys 
and bladder are out of order. 

What to Do. 

There is comfort in the knowledge 
so often expressed that Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney remedy, 
fulfills every wish in curing rheuma- 
tism, pain in the back, kidneys, liver, 
bladder and every part of the urinary 
passage. It corrects inability to hold 
water and scalding pain in passing it, 
or bad effects following use of liquor, 
wine or beer, and overcomes that un- 
pleasant necessity of being compelled to 
go often during the day, and to get up 
many times during the night. The mild 
and the extraordinary effect of Swamp- 
Root is soon realized. It stands the 
highest for its wonderful cures of the 
most distressing cases. If you need a 
medicine you should have the best. 
Sold by druggists in fifty-cent and one- 
dollar sizes. 

You may have a sample bottle of 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney remedy, 
and a book that tells all about it, both 
sent absolutely free by mail. Address, 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
When writing be sure to mention that 
you read this generous offer in the 
American Agriculturist. Don’t make 
any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. 
Y., on every bottle. 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


For New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Delaware, paying special at- 
tention to the great fruit and trucking 
interests of these states. American 
Agriculturist aims to make thorough 
study of the needs of farmers, fruit 
growers and truckers in each of these 
states, and from actual knowledge of 
local conditions supply the practical, 
helpful matter needed. Make this your 
own paper, brother farmers. Use its 
pages freely. Ask questions. Discuss 
problems confronting you. Give the 
“old reliable’ American Agriculturist 
the benefit of your experiences. Feel 
that you are always welcome. 


MARYLAND. 


Burtillsville, Frederick Co, June 7— 
Farmers nearly through planting corn; 
about an average acreage put in. 
Wheat heading out, though several 
weeks late. Scarcely any good, clean 
timothy fields for hay; plenty of clover. 
Horses selling high and bring in most 
instances double value at sales. Many 
apiaries devastated by severe weather; 
those surviving are swarming well. San 
Jose scale playing havoc among farm- 
ers’ home orchards. Considerable spray- 
ing done, mostly with the sulphur, lime 
und salt solution. 


Keedysville, Washington Co, June 5 
—Plenty of rain, delaying farm work 
in general. Much corn planted three 
weeks ago came up poorly, while some 
fields came up well. Wheat doing fine- 
ly. Clover and timothy growing and 
promise the largest hay crop in many 
years. Oats not doing much. Early 
potatoes iook well. Peaches and plums 
indicate heavy crop. Cherries not as 
good as expected. Pears about aver- 
age. Apples considerably below average 
yield. Berries of all kinds very prom- 
ising. 

Chewsville, Washington Co, June 6— 
Very radical changes have prevailed 
in this section from very hot to ex- 
ceedingly cold. Nearly all farmers had 
to plant corn over because of cold 
weather making the corn rot in the 
ground, thus making a very fate set of 
corn. Wheat is looking well. Oats do- 
ing very well. Grass looks fine. Pros- 
pects very good for hay crop. 

Maitland, Anne Arundel Co, June 7— 
Corn planting is about finished and 
some is up and seems to be a good 
stand. Some fields are ready for to- 
bacco planting, but the weather has 
been too dry for setting out the piants. 
Tobacco beds are looking well, with 
plenty of plants. 


Solomon, Calvert Co, June 6—Straw- 
berries are being shipped. Some to- 
bacco plants have been set out; many 
are awaiting a season. Peaches, pears 
and cherries promise a fair crop. Very 
few plums; the trees were in full bloom 
during the freeze in April and have 
suffered thereby. Gardens are thriv- 
ing. Wheat is looking well, but would 
be better if it had been more season- 
able, 

Linwood, Carroll Co, June 7—Wheat 
and grass do not promise to be more 
than half the usual crops. Peaches a 
failure. Apples bloomed freely but 
blossoms appeared much blighted. Some 
corn came up well, but many fields 
had to be replanted.” Wheat is heavy 
in some localities. The season is late 
and prospects in general are not very 
encouraging. 


Taneytown, Carroll Co, June 7—Pota- 
toes are coming up well. Most of the 
early planted corn has to be replanted. 
Oats are doing nicely. Late sown wheat 
is very short in the straw. Grass doing 
well. Pastures continue good. Farm- 
ers are having much trouble to get a 
stand of sweet corn, of which there 
is a large acreage planted. 

Vienna, Dorchester Co, June 6— 
Heavy rain has fallen recently, which 
Was very much needed, as crops have 
begun to show the effects of the dry 
weather. Tomato plants now being set; 
acreage not as large as last year. Corn 
looking well; most all thinned; wheat 
all in head and looking well: prospect 
for an average crop. Early peas being 
picked: fair crop. Plenty of straw- 
berries, Watermelon patches looking 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


well. White potatoes are in fine condi- 
tion and making good growth. Pros- 
pect good for a full crop of fruit of all 
kinds. Corn 60c p bu, lambs $4 each, 
strawberries 5c p qt, 


Parkton, Baltimore Co, June 7—Corn 


is being worked and generally looks 
well. Rye and wheat out in head. 
Grass looks well. Young clover seed- 
ing of this spring shows well. Some 
strawberries ripe now. Gardens look- 
ing well, also potatoes. Cherries and 
other fruits promised a good crop. To- 
mato plants being set out for main 
crop. Pastures are somewhat short. 
Oats look well and at present promise 
well. Blackberries are in bloom and 
promise well. 


Doncaster, Charles Co—Early pota- 
toes in bloom, clover also. Though 
wheat was so backward during the win- 
ter, it looks as if it would be more 
than an average yield. Grass, oats and 
early potatoes looking well. Distem- 
per has made its appearance among 
horses of the neighborhood in the last 
two weeks, but does not seem to go 
hard with them as yet. Lambs have 
had a new disease of the ears and eyes, 
They get sore and seem to itch and 
eyes almost close up. A few drops of 
carbolic acid in water gives them relief 
second or third application, rubbed in 
well with hand. Early peas have been 
selling for $6 p flour bbl, wool 24 to 25c 
p Ib.—[A. P. P. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Kutztown, Berks Co, June 4—Rain 
has been sufficient to make a very 
large hay crop. Hay making starts 
June 21 in this county. Farmers are 
still replanting corn; from 40 to 60% 
failed to come up. Oats look very prom- 
ising. Eggs 16c p doz, butter 24c p Ib, 
The last tract of heavy white oak tim- 
ber near this place has at last yielded 
to the ax; in years to come hard wood 
will be a scarce article. 

Montoursville, Lycoming Co, June 6 
—Wheat has picked up wonderfully in 
the past month. Rye looking fine. Pros- 
pects for a large hay crop. Corn not 
doing well; nearly everybody had to 
replant. Farmers are making a grand 
mistake this spring by not raising more 
calves; there are not half as many 
young cattle as other years. Wheat 
brings $1 p bu, corn 70c, oats 50c, pota- 
toes $1.15, hay $17 p ton, butter 25c p Ib, 
eggs 18c p doz. Apples, pears, plums 
and cherries promise to be a good crop. 
Peaches are all killed; many orchards 
affected with San Jose scale, 

Fallsdale, Wayne Co, June 6—Apple 
crop promises to be unusually large; 
also pears and plums look promising. 
Peaches are a total failure throughout 
this county. Grass is looking well, also 
rye. Oats are coming on well. Much 
corn both as a grain crop and for si- 
lage being planted. Pastures good and 
much milk is being produced, but beef 
cattle are scarce. Veal has been low 
this spring. Butter 24c p lb, eggs 18c 
p doz. Cows selling at $30 to $40 each, 
Horses in demand at good prices. But 
very little moving done here this spring. 
Farm help scarce and wages high. 

Aleppo, Greene Co, June 7—Corn 
good stand and ready for cultivation. 
Large acreage of oats sown with crop 
very promising. Wheat improvirg, but 
a very small yield looked for. Gar- 
dening and all truck in excellent condi- 
tion. Prospects good for a heavy hay 
crop. Plum, apple and peach trees 
heavily ladened, but yield of cherries 
will be poor. Plenty of pasturage and 
all stock in good condition, Many col- 
onies of bees died during winter and 
there are not many swarms, yet a good 
honey season is looked for. 


Smock, Fayette Co, June 8—This is a 
coke town. Farmers that have coal 
land have got from $800 to $1000 p a. 
yood hands for farm work scarce on 
account of demand for labor at this 
work, which pays from $2.50 to $4 p day. 
Corn and potatoes planted, wheat $1 p 
bu, oats 50c, potatoes $1.30, butter 28c, 
eggs 20c. 

Gettysburg, Adams Co, June 5—The 
land immediately around the town of 
Gettysburg is not very productive, as 
the soil is underlaid with red and blue 
shale. It is much better a few miles 


beyond the town HMmits. Farmers are 
busy planting and cultivating corn, Po- 
tatoes have been planted several weeks 
but are backward on account of cool 
and dry weather of last month. Grass 
crop will be fair. Fruit not damaged 
by the frosts of April. Caterpillars be- 
ginning to put in an appearance in 
large numbers in the orchards and upon 
the cherry trees. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Burlington Co—The conditions in this 
county are not very flattering for farm- 
ers. May 1 there was prospect of a 
full average crop of hay. There was an 
unusually good set of grass and the 
weather was moist, but there has been 
a sad change. Rains ceased and dry 
weather, accompanied with 90-degree 
heat the middle and latter part of May 
scorched grass fields. There will be 
gathered here another very light crop 
of hay unless weather is favorable from 
now on. As there is no old hay left 
from last year, it is a serious matter 
for farmers in this section. Wheat and 
rye bad. Very few fields look satisfac- 
tory, even on some of the best wheat 
land in the state, as found near 
Wrightstown. Many fields of rye will 
hardly pay for cutting either for straw 
or grain. Weather was fine the last 
half of May for destroying weeds. Corn 
has come up fairly well, but birds have 
taken much of it. Farmers are work- 
ing their corn fields and the young corn 
is growing nicely. Potatoes have come 
up well and are growing nicely. A fair 
acreage has been planted. The potato 
beetle is now commencing to put in his 
work.—[Felix Albright. 

Hilton, Essex Co, June 6—Good rains 
have wonderfully improved all fruit 
and grass crops. Potato vines strong 
and very healthy. Apple crop about 
the average. Pears, plums and peaches 
light crops; all have dropped more 
than usual. Grass and all grains show 
best stand in many years. Strawberry 
erop will be very large; vines healthy. 
Corn up and very even; early planted 
knee high. 


Imlaystown, Monmouth Co, June 7— 
Grass and grain fields looking fine. Big 
crop of potatoes, being 50% more than 
usual. Fruit crop bids fair except 
peaches. Apples, pears, cherries and 
plums are very promising. Corn com- 
ing up very quickly and good corn sell- 
ing at $1 p bu. Feed very scarce among 


many of the farmers. Oats looking 
fairly well. Truck as forward as 
usual. 


Lambertville, Hunterdon Co, June 7 
—Early planted corn is up and some 
are working it. Much corn has to be 
replanted. Potatoes mostly up: more 
than the usual acreage planted. Peaches 
scarce. Rye generally good and wheat 
fair. All vegetation backward. Cows 
are doing well. Veal calves 5%c p Ib, 
butter 24c, wheat $1 p bu, rye 60c, hay 
$16 p ton. 


Belle Mead, Somerset Co, June 7— 


There was an enormous quantity of 
bloom here on all kinds of fruit trees, 
but the setting of the crop was not 
in proportion. Most varieties of apples, 
pears and plums will have about all 
the fruit they should carry. There will 
be a light crop of peaches and cherries. 
[W. H. S. 
— eo 

The Philadelphia Milk Exchange 
voted at its last meeting to pay 3c 
p qt for June milk. The general mar- 
ket price for May was 4c, although 
there was quite a number of settle- 
ments by private contract on the basis 
of 34c. It was thought by some that 
the latter price was proper. Owing to 
the conditions of the market the last 
half of May, surplus milk was selling 
on railroad platforms at 24sc p qt. 


Standard Manure Spreading Ma- 


chinery—The old established concern, 
Kemp & Burpee Mfg Co of Syracuse, 
N Y, is putting out this year a ma- 
chine which is better than any of its 
splendid predecessors. The draft is 
lighter, and it handles all kinds of ma- 
nures and fertilizers without any diffi- 
culty, taking care of the finest chem- 
ical fertilizer, and the coarsest barn- 
yard manure. Write to the Kemp & 
Burpee company for its new illustrated 
catalog, stating that this journal asked 
you to do so, 


,trouble has arisen. 


With Philadelphia Milk Producers.” 


FELIX ALBRIGHT, BURLINGTON CO, N J, 





Feed for dairy cows has been high al] 
season, ranging from $22 to $26 per ton. 
Good dairymen turned their cows out to 
pasture in fine condition and produced 
milk in paying quantity; but the indif- 
ferent fellow put his cattle out in the 
fields early in April, when the only suc- 
culent food to be gathered was mostly 
garlic. Most of these cattle were thin 
and very rough. They looked as though 
they had been curried with a club or 
a gum boot. Judging from external ap- 
pearances they were yielding a limited 
flow of milk and will continue to do so 
the entire season. The supply and de- 
mand for milk has been all that could 
be desired. It was very well balanced. 
The price has been 4 cents per quart 
since January 1 last. The price for June 
has been made 3% cents. 

The Philadelphia milk exchange and 
the Philadelphia milk shippers’ union 
did not make a price for milk for 12 
months beginning January 1 as was 
done one year ago. The exchange of- 
fered an average of 4 cents for the year, 
but the executive committee did not ac- 
cept the proposition and the price is 
made every month. So far. no serious 
About the middle 
of May the supply was greater than the 
demand a few days. This condition 
had not occurred since the holidays. 
The surplus went down as low as $1 
per can; but upon the approach of hat 
weather the price went to 4 cents per 
quart and the market was in good, 
healthy condition. Some few dairies 
were thrown up by the dealers, bu 
other buyers were ready to handle all 
the milk offered, 

: ————< > 


Susquehanna Co, Pa, is suffering be- 
cause of the low price of butter. When 
butter sells in the general market above 
25c p lb, then the many creameries ar» 
able to pay prices for milk that make 
its production more profitable. The last 
of May, with butter below 20c and no 
hope for immediate relief, there is much 
to be desired. Nature assisted the last 
two weeks in May in the production of 
natural food. Pastures were in splendid 
condition the opening week of June. 
My friend F. H. Punnell, near here, is 
trying an experiment with Canada peas 
and oats to be fed green. This method 
has been successfully operated in New 
York state. It is now in this section. 
and the result will be watched with 
interest by our farmers. Milk is testin:: 
lower than usual. I cannot account fo.’ 
it except that the recent wet weather. 
causing a rank growth of grass, ha: 
had something to do with it. Cow: 
grazing on low lands will always tes 
lower than if the same animals feed 
upon the short grass on the hillsides. 
This may seem fallacious, but it has 
been tried both ways, and E. A. Bond 
supt of the Montrose dairy company’: 
creamery, told me this fact severa! 
years ago. Farmers are hopeful an! 
happy and looking for better days,-—- 
[Selden Munger. 
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Additional Grange Notes. 
DELAWARE. 


Kent county Pomona will hold its 
annual picnic September °2. National 
Lecturer N. J. Bachelder has been en- 
gaged to make an address on the occa- 
sion. An excellent time is expected. 
New Castle and Sussex counties have 
not yet decided as to the date when 
theirs will be held, but will probably 
be about the same time. 

Trophy held its last meeting May 21. 
The grange will not meet until the first 
Saturday in October, owing to the busy 
season. Resolutions of respect wer: 
adopted in regard to the death of Mar- 
shall I. Newton, who had been an ac- 
tive and influential member of th” 
grange for some years. The members 
of Trophy were pleasantly entertained 
by Mr and Mrs John Heyd recently. 

Capital has decided to hold its week- 
ly meetings in the evening instead of 
the afternoon, from June 1 until Sep- 
tember 1, owing to the busy fruit sea- 
son. Wesley Weber at the last meeting 
gave a very interesting account of his 
recent trip to Canada, stating how peo- 
ple farmed it there and the kind of 
stock raised. The membership of ‘this 
grange has been increased from 44 to &§& 
during the present year. There are als» 
several applications pending. 
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Crops Growing, Cows Selling Well. 


OUR BUFFALO CORRESPONDENT. 
After making a trip across western 
New York, I have somewhat changed 
yy views in regard to the crop outlook. 
The winter was severe,- wheat suf- 
fered and the early spring prospects 


were anything but promising. The 
weather has all along been cool and 
quite rainy, SO that work has been as 
backward as the season, if not more so. 
Farmers have fairly earned the crops 


they put in if they did the work well 
and they will get little return if they 


did it poorly. But a great hay crop 
is assured, Wheat is doing much 
better than was thought possible a 


month ago and spring sown crops are 
very green. It is too early to speak of 
corn, though it must be confessed that 
we have had very little corn weather 
yet, 

With a fair crop of apples for several 
years past and a full crop last year, 
there is now promise of an abundant 
one. The terrible winter seems to have 
been quite relished by the trees, for 
they bloomed full enough to warrant 
the present prediction of a crop to equal 
the great one of 1896. Other tree fruits 
and all small fruits suffered consider- 
ably and will be high if other regions 
do not come to the rescue. I hear farm- 
ers saying that they ought to increase 
their acreage of orchard, but where 
they are south or west of the Lake 
Ontario apple belt it may be as well 
to go moderately into orchards. There 
is a wonderful difference in a few miles 
as regards fruit raising. 

The annual meeting of the Holstein- 
Friesian association of America, held 
in Syracuse, June 1, again demonstrated 
the determination of the leading breed- 
ers of these cattle to push the favorite 
Holland cow just as far forward as she 
will go. The actual attendance was 
over 200 and the proxies carried the 
voting totals beyond any previous rec- 
ord. All proceedings indicated the ut- 
most good feeling and satisfaction with 


the progress made. President Henry 
Stevens of Lacona gave an address that 
voiced this feeiing thoroughly. The as- 


sociation chose A. A. Cortelyou of Nesh- 
anie, N J, president and made H. L 
Bronson of Cortland fourth vice-presi- 
dent, continuing all other members of 
the board, including Frederick M. 
loughton, secretary; Wing R. Smith, 
treasurer and S. Hoxie superintendent 
of advanced registry. 

The set address before the Holstein- 
Friesian breeders was delivered by Prof 
Frazer of Illinois agricultural college 
and experiment station on Some prob- 
lems for breeders. The association con- 

‘ed to drop the verbal description 
of color markings of cattle in certifi- 
cates of registry and substituted for it 
an cutline drawing on the back of the 
certificate. The fees for registering 
bulls to members were reduced from 
$3 to $2 and to non-members from $5 
to $4, with double these fees for ani- 
mals over a year old. 

The members largely remained over 
to the second annual sale of the Breed- 
consignment sale company, which 
vas held at the state fair grounds, 
June 2 and 3 Over 150 reg- 
istered Holsteins were disposed of at 
zuction, As a rule a fair price was 
obtained, though it is doubtful if the 
sellers were as well satisfied with the 
prices obtained for the animals they 
had imported as with those they had 
bred. The cows from Holland were 
quite lately out of quarantine and were 
not in good condition for showing, so 
that they did not command the figures 
they should. Still the cow Pietje XXII, 
five years old, with a milk record aver- 
aging 66 pounds a day in May last year, 
sold for $1200 to J. W. Dimock of Wood- 
crest farm, Ulster county. Mr 
Dimock was the largest buyer and took 
away with him a good-sized herd, most- 
ly of good stock, paying fair prices. 
The heifer calf Pauline, between three 
and four months old, owned by H. A. 
Moyer of Syracuse, coming from a high 
place in the Pauline Edith stock, sold 
for $1000 to Gage E. Tarbell of New 
York. Mr Tarbell was the second larg- 
est buyer. 

Syracuse is becoming noted as the 
focal point of a large territory devoted 
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FARM AND 


to the breeding of Holstein-Friesian 
cattle and is profiting from the new life 
that such a specialty imparts to a farm- 
ing district. It may be said that no 
section of the country that raises milch 
cows liberally can ever become impov- 
erished, either as to soil or as to pocket, 
which is something that would not be 
easy to claim successfully of any other 
industry. Of course one reason is that 
the dairy business demands close every- 
day work, which some people find irk- 
some and are given to doing the work 
badly. When it is well done it needs to 
stand second to no other, even in these 
days of reduced prices. 





Eastern Live Stock Markets. 





Monday, June 6, 1904. 


At New York, last week, prices for 
beeves continued to stiffen, steers, fat 
bulls and cows advanced 10 to 20c. Milch 
cows in moderate supply and good stock 
firm; medium grades moved slowly; 
common and trashy stock hard to sell. 
Transactions were at the range of $20 
@53, calf included. 

On Monday of this week, with 33 cars 
of cattle offered, steers advanced 10 to 
20c; fat bulls and cows ruled firm to 
10c higher; light bulls about steady. 
Good to choice steers, averaging 1225 
to 1525 Ibs, crossed the scales at $5.60 
@6.15 p 100 lbs, 10 head at the top fig- 
ures of 6.20, medium to fair steers, aver- 
aging 1125 to 1200 Ibs, at 5.10@5.55, bulls 
at 3.25@5, cows at 2@4.25. 

Sheep and lambs continued in moder- 
ate supply last week and sheep ruled 
firm to 25c higher, yearlings advanced 
50c, lambs advanced fully 50c, with 
some sales at the close of last week 
60c higher. On Monday of this week 
with over 70 cars of stock on sale, of 
which 55 were lambs, there was a de- 
cline all along the line, sheep selling 
15c lower, yearlings 50c lower, and 
lambs 50@60c off. There was a good 
trade at the decline. Ordinary to choice 
sheep brought 3.50@5.25 p 100 Ibs, year- 
lings 5@6.50, and culls 4, lambs 6.50@8, 
1 deck at 8.12%. 

Hogs eased off a trifle the close of 
last week. This Monday there were 
only 2 cars on sale. Prices fell off 15@ 
20c. Good state hogs, averaging 170 
to 215 lbs, sold at $5 p 100 lbs. 

THE CALF TRADE. 

Prices shot up 25@50c the opening of 
this week, fully regaining losses of the 
previous 7 days. Prime veals com- 
manded $5.50@6.25, with extras at 6.30@ 
6.50, buttermilks ranged at 3.50@4. 

THE HORSE MARKET. 

Express and delivery horses in excel- 
lent demand at the present time and 
large numbers of them changed hands 
during the past week. The coach horse 
trade was good and there was also a 
ready market for runabout horses for 
family use. The supply is not yet equal 
to the demand for second-hand horses 
and good prices are the rule. 

At Pittsburg, cattle sharply higher, 
in sympathy with a general upturn at 
other points. Tops sold for $6 flat. Of- 
ferings Monday totaled 100 loads, the 
same as the preceding week. 

Extra, 1450-1609 Ibs $5 50@6 09 Poor to good bulls $8 
Good, 1200-1900 Ibe 525540 Poorto goodcows 1 
Fair, 900-1100 | bs 485G520 Heifers, 700-1000 lbs 3 
Common, 700-900 Ibs 4 00G450 Bologna cows, p hd7 hee 
Rough, half fat 400@450 Veal calves 4m a 
Fat oxen . 50 Cows & epringers, le ong as aC 

A fair run of hogs, aggregating 50 
doubles, on sale. Market about 10@1ldc 
lower than preceding week. Heavy and 
medium swine $4.80@4.85, Yorkers 4.80, 
lights 4.75, pigs 4.60@4.65. Sheep market 
ruled slow, with 35 double-decks re- 
ceivefl on Monday. Good clipped mut- 
tons sold at 4.75@5.10, bucks and culls 
3@4, shorn lambs 5@5.80, spring lambs 
5@8. 

At Buffalo, a 25@40c advance in beef 
steers was noted here Monday, trade 
in fat stock literally booming. The 
day’s receipts were 175 loads. Best 
beeves $5.50@6, medium to good 4.50@ 
5.25, canning cows 1.75@2.50, fat cows 
4.25@4.75, heifers 4.50@5.10, feeders 4.25 
@4.75, bulls 3.25@4.50, milch cows 30@ 
60 ea, veals 4@6; Monday’s offerings 800 


head, 
Sheep receipts 50 doubles. Choice 


50 
4 





lambs active at $6.75@6.85, fair 6.26@ 
6.50, culls 4.50@5.50, yearlings 
wethers 5.25@5.50, ewes 4.75@5, 


5.25@6. 
mixed 





MARKETS 


muttons 4.75@5, fair grades 4@4.25, culls 
2.50@3.50. Hog offerings 110 loads. Mar- 
ket in good shape. Pigs 4.55@4.65, heavy 
and medium 4.70@4.80, roughs 4@4.25, 
stags 3@3.25. 
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GUERNSEYS ind SALE—One nes ba 
Homestead years old, and head 
grade ~~ and b. seven in milk, es 
pound Sha ae separator, ehurn and butter worker. 
B. EY HUNT, Reading Center, N Y. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 4 
Read by Half a Million People Weekly 


REGISTERED SHORTHORNS—FPor sale, 
dark red yearling bull; also heifer and bull calves; 
r = OSTRANDER, Knowles 

ville, Orleans Co, N Y. 


SIX Berkshire boars, farrowed last Sept and Oct; 
ge = ag, fine individuals ; also 3 litters of April, 








THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist, At a cost of only FIVE 
cents a word, you can advertise anything you wish 
to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade, 

Cattle of any breed. 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies, 

Horses, mules or jacks. 

Poultry, eggs or birds of the various breeds 

of fowl, ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, 
incubators, brooders or poultry supplies. 

Sheep, wool, goats, etc. 

Crops of any 

Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, silos, 


Insecticides aud fungicides, 
— or household goods, conveniences, 
eir! 


Books, pictures, luxuries, 

Bees, honey @r apiary supplies, 

Dogs, cats or pet stock, 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or see 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage. 

Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, en- 

gines, etc. 

Manures, ga toed plant food. 

Seeds, plants, flowers, fruits, vege- 

tables, nursery stock, 

Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house, 

Situations wanted in country or town. 

Wants of any nature or description, 

THE ADDRESS must be counted us part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
mes in issue of the following week. Adver- 

ents of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT" will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head thus mak- 
ing a small edv as noticeable as a larce one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


THE POULTRY REVIEW, containing monthly 
a comprehensive review of the best poultry papers 
published; 50c a year; with this paper $1.05 a year. 
rit re subscribing elsewhere get our clubbing rates. 
B POULTRY REVIEW, Dept A 1, Bustleton, 








EGGS from best laying strains of Leghorns, 6 


varieties, $1.50 per 15; Pekin ducks, $1.50 per ll 
eggs; Toulouse geese, $1.50 per 7 eggs: Belgian hare 
—e * $2 per pair. GEO W. CATON, Zanes- 
ville, O. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS—Great winter layers, 
fine table fowls, vigorous prize-winning stock, 
guaranteed fertile eggs; three sittings now for §2. 
CHARLES KINGSBU RY, Barnard, N Y. 





BARRED and Buff Plymouth Rock eggs, $2 for ® 
or $3 for 100; Collie, male, 7 mos. M, B. CLOUD, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


30 EGGS $i—Rose Comb White Leghorns, 
raised. C. L. BERGE, Adelphia, N J. 


EGGS half price; Buckeye booklet free. 
METCALF, Warren, O. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 





farm 





. FRANK 








lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B. WOOD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York. 





2 YEARS’ 
tained for fruit and produce. 
RAN, 204 Duane St, New York. 


experience: best market results ob- 
AUSTIN & COCH- 








APPLES, potatoes, hay, straw, poultry and prod- 


uce. Daily returns. Established 60 years. GIBBS 
& BRO, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AGENTS WANTED. 
BINDER TWINE—Farmers wanted as agents, 


AUGUST POST, Moulton, Ia, 
MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


TWO-HORSE tread power, Smalley sweep power, 
Prairie State incubator, For sale or would exchange 
for quiet family horse, WM SPEER, Sparkill, N Y. 


Our Guarantee Is the Secret 
of Success. 


We are well pleased with the result 
of our little advertisement in American 
Agriculturist. It brought us about $100 
and many inquiries which may result 
in some more sales the coming season. 
The cheapness of your Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising column and the 
guarantee you give as to the reliable- 
ness of your advertisers is the secret of 
success to both you and your patrons. 
Will use your columns again next sea- 
son.—[A. F. Bonham, Chilhowie, Va, 








’ $3500; railroa 


04, pigs. Address J. E. WATSON, Marbledale, Ct. 
POLAND-CHINAS—March and April not 
akin; young sows bred. B. H,. ACKLEY, R D 


No 3%, Laceyville, Pa. 


JERSEYS—Combination and Golden 
sale, 16 cows, 8 heifers, 30 bulls, 
Landenburg, Pa. 


BERKSHIRES—8 imported and 100 home-bred, 
Must sell, For price, write today. CLARK BROS, 
lreeport, O. 





Lad. 


For 
Ss. E. NIVINe 








REGISTERED AYRSHIRES—Bull 
heifer calf. BUTTERFIELD 
rose, Pa, 


FOR SALE—Yearling bull, pure-bred Jersey, from 
inet stock, CHAS CORNISH, Amityville, L 


calf 


and 
CO, South Mont- 








FRENCH Coach stallions aa mares. Berkshire 
ae: Scotch Collie pups. BE, 8. AKIN, Ensencre, 


BROWN SWISS BULLS, cal yearliz 
J. YOUNG, Shushan, NY ne 4 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


CABBAGE PLANTS—$1 = 1000, 70c 500, 
per 10,000; strong plants gro rows and 
like onions; Danish Baldhead, Surehead, 
Dutch. (24 cents per 100 by mail.) F. W. 
CHELLE, Drawer i, Chester, N J. 





Rh 








$8.50 
hoed 


Flat 
RO- 





FOR SALE—Home — crimson clover seed, 
$3.50 bushel; black, clay and cowpeas, $1.50 
and $175 per bushel; sweet ‘potato bushel, 
JOSEPH &K HOLLAND, Milford, 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


THOROUGHLY BROKEN American foxhounds, 
good hunters CA also beagle hounds, com- 
prising such bl as Yankee Ben, Ch Stump and 
others; cdg for sale; stamps for circular, J, 
HOWARD TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 


~ COLLIE PUPPIES—Regi: and imported 
stock, FRED G. BOWMAN 








istered 
» Sprimgboro, Pa. 


ST BERNARD puppies, farmers’ prices. JOHN 
ROGERS, Windsor, N J. 


FOR BLOODHOUNDS write 8S. J. VAN R AUB, 
San Antonio, Tex. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 














YOUR NAME and address on rubber stamp with 
inking pad delivered for 35 cents; write for anything 
you want in seals, dies, etc. C. ‘S. DEWEY & co, 
Maple Beach, N Y. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 








a 


THIS DEPARTMENT is « place where those who 
wish to sell, rent or exchange their farms, as well 
as those who wish to buy or rent for a term of 
years, can make their wants known and get into 
direct communication with each other. 

FIVE CENTS PER WORD per insertion is such 
a low rate that the description of the property 
may be very complete, It is better not to economize 
too much, but make your advs state plainly the 
number of acres, how divided, the number, charac- 
ter and condition of the buildings, how the farm 
is watered, how many head of stock it will keep, 
the distance from markets, church, stores, 
office and schools; the terms of sale or rental and 
the exact locality. 

YOUR ADDRESS must be on your adv, as wa 
cannot forward replics sent to this office. Each 
initial counts as one and the mame and ad- 








dress must be counted as a part of the adv. Cash 
must accompany the order, 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, 7 New York City 





GRAIN WATER MILL, runs all = — Be - 
$1200 clear profit; 5-room residence, Kt) 
acres growi crop, $3500 worth of a. Ee ar” for 
fare DR J, LEE WOOD- 
cocK, Trustee, Healthy locality. 


INQUIRD about lands and farms in Delaware, 
where unusual opportunities exist to secure large 
or small farms, improved and unimproved; full in- 
formation, free map, valuable reports, etc. STATH 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, Dover, Del. 








FLORIDA—For investments, homes, Se fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particu and 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Mwalathe, 
Fila. 





FARMS—For rich farming, fruit growing, fine 


climate, write J. D. 8 HANSON, Hart, ich, 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word. 











AREED Se 6 Gam ip Deane ® good mar- 
ried man, children objected to, good wages 

and interest; must *y — honest and have good 
re.arences; to start end of Jue. Application by | 
letter only. F. N., 46 East 224 St, New York City, | 
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an ENTIRE 
MEDICINE 


QUICKLY 
RELIEVES 
PAINS AND 

ACHES 


Kills Germs 





SAVINGS 
BANK. : 


CADITAL, $1,000,000 


Depositors living in 48 out 
of the 51 States and Terri- 
tories—in Canada, the Phil- 
ippines, Hawaii, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, Central and 
South America and five Eu- 
ropean countries—all doing 
their banking conveniently 
and safely by mail— 
4% Interest 
TL 


Compounded every six months, 
on all deposits of $1 or over— 


Write to-day for booklet 
ing this bank and its Ss 
by mail system 


FRICK BUILDING 
STATION 5 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 














COW COMFORT 


means cow profit. No stable or dairy 
barn is complete without the 


FOSTER STEEL STANCHION. 
All steel and iron. « saan bars. Fda 
pt dyin Ta ely cites “ifr ‘Hest 













for cir. No.1 and special price to agents. 
FRANK H. BATTLES 




















== Seed Crower, Rochester,N.Y. 
DESIGNS 
HALF TONES 
Culs fae 
ELECTROTYPES 


High Grade Moderate Price Quick Service 


PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 











THE LATEST MARKETS 


| THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

















Cattle Hogs | Sheep 
Per 100 lbs 
en oie 190 | 1900 | 306] 1009] 100 1904) 1903 
Chicago......... $6.10|55. 30|$4.85/¢6. 15|$5.50/$5.30 
New York....... 5.65] 5.40] 5.20) 6.45| 5.75] 5.00 
Buffalo. --....--| 5.65] 5.50| 5.00| 6.40| 5.75] 4.75 
Kansas City...-] 5.50] 5.20] 4.65] 6.00] 5.25] 5.00 
Pittsburg....... 5.50] 5 50| 4.95! 6.05] 5.501 6.00 











At Chicago, a decided improvement 
was noted in the market for nearly all 
grades of killing cattle. This was 
brought about primarily by lessening 
receipts, which stimulated competition. 
The general tone of trade was as 
healthy as at any time this spring. 
Prices for beeves ranged close to $1 p 
100 lbs higher than at the opening of 
Feb. While tradesmen are taking a 
cheerful view of the sitaution, yet they 


feel that feeders may be somewhat 
overconfident and rush in supplies: so 
heavily that recent gains will be totally 
wiped out, 

Fancy to native steers........$5.75@ 6.10 
Good to choice, 1200 to 1400 lbs 4.85@ 5.50 
Inferior to medium............ 4.00@ 4.50 
Western-fed steers ......++-+-. 4.40@ 5.10 
Texas-fed steerS .......see00- 4.00@ 5.00 
Extra native butcher cows .. 4.00@ 4.50 
Fair to good butcher cows.... 3.00@ 3.50 
Comm'n to extra b’tcher bulls 2.25@ 4.25 
Good to choice heifers........ 490@ 5.00 
Canning stock .. - 1.75@ 2.25 
Feeding steers, 900. to 1100 Ibs 3.75@ 4.85 


Extra to ch light stock cattle. 3.50@ 4.50 
Fair to extra veal calves.... 4.50@ 6.00 
Milch cows, p head...........20.00@50.00 

Hog prices showed no heavy fluctu- 
ations and the market was of a seesaw 
character, with a tendency to some lit- 
tle improvement, Receipts, however, 
were sufficiently ample to prevent val- 
ues climbing out of the $4.65@4.85 rut. 
Interest attaches to the probable ex- 
tent of the June run, 

3est sheep held firm, others sold some- 








what lower. Some extra fine wethers 
sold for $5.50@5.85, clipped ewes 4.50@ 
5.35, bucks 3.50@4, shorn lambs 6@6.50, 


spring lambs 6.50@7.25. The movement 

















of fed Colorados is now drawing to a 
close ; 
THE GRAIN TRADE. 

LATEST WHOLNSALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 

| Wheat | Corn Oats 
Cash or spot! _____ 

1904 ; 1903 | 1904 ; 1903 | 1904 | 1903 
Chicago..... 1.06 | .7634| 50 | .483%4] 41%! .378% 
New York110 | .99 | 58 | .58%|.46 | .46 
BOStOR .cccce — — | 65 61 5) | .46 
Toledu...... 13.08 -76%! .53%_) .46 43 237 
St Louis..... 11.05 | .71',/ .48 46 41 | 37 
Min’p’Is.. --| #8 $6 9% 49 | 51 | 40% 35% 
Liverpool. 92 1 | 63 | 65 _ 





At Chicago, the wheat market ad- 
vanced sharply on reports of floods in 
winter wheat sections, The range 
amounted to over 3c for the week. But 
bear influences were at work, optimistic 
reports coming from most of the win- 
ter and spring wheat sections, Ex- 
ports, however, were very light, and the 
demand for wheat at milling points is 
on the increase, so that while the mar- 
ket was weak at times, it was strong 


vancing to 88'c, then reacting later. 
Sept was up a little, selling as high 
as 82%c, but standing most of the time 
at 82c. 

The chief interest centered in the corn 


market, which was strong, and from 
3@4c higher. Receipts continue small 


and corn coming in is grading 
poorly. Cash demand is good. Crop con- 
ditions are in many ‘ways satisfactory, 


and with warmer weather the corn 
plant will make rapid growth. Seed 
corn germinated better than ex- 


pected and the stand for the new crop 
is fairly good. New July sold around 
49c most of the time, but advanced 
later to almost 51%%c, receding to 49%c. 
Sept sold from 46% up to 49%c, then 
reacted to 485¢c. Trade in futures was 
not large. 

There was little 
market, the greatest activity 
ing in July. Good weather and 
liberal selling tended to keep down 
values. Prospects for the new crop are 
~ the cool weather being advan- 


oat 
be- 


interest in the 





and advancing as a rule. New July. 
sold around 87c most of the time, ad- 


tageous in most sections where’ oats are 
grown for market. Cash business was 
slow, and stocks in store not oppressive. 
New July sold around 39c, advancing 
to 4014c, and holding steady at a little 
below that figure. Sept was steady 
at 3lc, going at one time to 31%c, but 
reacting. 

At New York, exporters evincing lit- 
tle interest in corn. No 2 mixed brought 
58@59c p bu in elevators, kiln-dried 

2.95@3.10 p sk, No 2 red ‘wheat quoted 
at 1.10 p bu or better, corn chops 21 
p ton, No 2 clipped white oats 45@52c 
p bu, rye held at 80c, barley 47@48c for 
feeding, malt 68@78c. 


CENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
dock. From 


store, warehouse, car or 
these, country consignees r ‘st_ pay 
freight and commission cnarges. When 


sold in a small wavy to ailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Apples. 

Reports say Nova Scotia has about 
finished shipping ’03 apples to England. 
Last year some 500,000 bbls were grown 
in the Annapolis valley, for which an 
average of $2.75 p bbl was secured. 
Trees are blooming full this spring and 
early prospects are flattering. 

Apple receipts at N Y are now run- 
ning about 500 bbis p day, enough for 
all requirements. Receipts since the 
first of the yr are in excess of 630,000 
bbls, a gain of some 100,000 bbls over ’03, 

Frosts hurt apple blossoms some- 
what in this section, yet present in- 
dications point to a pretty good crop.— 


[Correspondent, Wilkes Co, N C. 
At New York, no change in prices, 


but trade is quiet. Spy $2.50@3.50 p bbl, 
Ben Davis 2.25@2.75, Baldwin do, Green- 
ing 2.25@8, Russet 2@2.50. 

Beans. 

it takes superior qual- 
Mar- 
kid- 


At New York, 
ity to command full quotations. 
row $2.50@2.90 p bu, pea 1.70@1.90, 
ney 2,75@3. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, an upturn in veals was 
noted, but dealers are uncertain of this 
being maintained. Choice lots sold at 
7%@8l%ec p lb. Lambs somewhat er- 
ratic, and generally lower, best $3@5 ea, 
Pigs weaker, yet receipts not heavy, 
light 6%@7%c p lb, heavy to medium 


5@6l4c 
Dried Fruits. 

At New York, prices inclined to go 
lower, under quiet trade. Evap apples 
5@7c p Ib, dried 3@4%c, chops 24%@ 
2%c, raspberries 25@26c, huckleberries 
13%@l4c, blackberries 5@btéc. 

Eggs. 

Quality is now an essential and par- 
amount factor in the egg trade. Some 
eggs even from northern sections be- 
gin to show evidences of losing strength, 
while southern and southwestern sup- 
plies generally exhibit effects of heat. 
Production appears to be liberal in all 
sections and the cry of egg shortage has 
disappeared, Tradesmen aver that the 
late opening of the laying season in 
some districts will mean a retarded pe- 
riod for reduction in the output. This 
began to be apparent last year in July. 
Advices from the far south say the egg 
supply is slowly diminishing. 

At New York, arrivals cleaning up 
satisfactorily; westerns 17@18%c p doz, 
southerns 15%@l6c. Receipts not heavy. 

At Chicago, prices about steady. Ex- 
tras lic p doz, fresh 14@15%%c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

A few wintergreen berries are coming 
to market, bringing $5 and more p*cra 
at N Y. Wintergreen supplies are 
furnished mainly by mountainous dis- 
tricts of Pa. 

According to reports furnished the 
agri dept the peach crop of the prov- 
ince of Ontario, Can, will be small 
this year. Many old trees were badly 
damaged by cold. 

Mobile Co, Ala, is embarking in the 
peach shipping business more exten- 
sively. This season 40 cars will leave 
Orchard. One concern has 70,000 trees. 
Early consignments of Ala peaches 
brought $2@2.50 p cra in Chicago. 

It is claimed that up to the close of 
last week Md canners had only 1-10 as 


many strawberries put up as a yr ago, 
The season is somewhat late, it is true, 
but some factors claim a shortage is in 
sight. 

The foreign fruit and nut movement 
from the U S is encouraging. For 109 
mos ended May 1, shipments reachel 
$19,609,000, against 17,035,000 in ’03 ana 
7,838,000 in ’02. 

Fruit bloom in this section was very 
promising; of other kinds of fruits as 
well as apples. One grower has offered 
to contract his ’04 crop of apples at $1 


p bbl.—[Correspondent, Ontario Co, 
:. - $ 

Letters from England say the new 
fruit crop promises much. Canners 
are contracting with farmers for hun- 


dreds of tons. It is claimed the spring 


outlook for pears in the U K was 
never better. General conditions are 
far ahead of ’03. 

Long Island growers say they have 
strawberries about ready for mar- 
ket. Some advices claim the crop 
not so heavy as last season, but say it 
is strictly good in quality. 

Canadian parties are said to be 
planning extensive fruit growing ex- 
periments in Newfoundland. A large 


nursery will be established at Fortune's 
Bay, where 15,000 pears, apples, plums 
and cherries will be planted this season. 

At New York, an abundance of straw- 
berries in sight, with bulk of offering: 


bringing 4@6c p qt; fancy 7@9c; black- 
berries 10@14c, huckleberries “42@14c, 
muskmelons $1@3 p cra, plums 2@2.50, 
peaches 1.50@2.50, watermelons 20@30c 
ea. 
Hay and Straw. 
It is claimed much York state hay 


is going to Boston and other eastern 
points instead of N Y. Dealers who re- 
cently returned from a tour of northern 


N Y counties say the hay prospect is 
immense. With favorable weather, new 
rye straw is expected from N J by 
July 5. 

At New York, hay prices a shade 
easier. Timothy 85@95c p 100 lbs, clo- 
ver 50@60c, salt 50@55c, rye straw 80c@ 
$1.30, oat 55@60c. 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, receipts large: mar- 
ket weak; sugar 7@9c p lb, syrup 65@ 
ide p gal, 

Onions. 


This month marks the windup of on- 
ion shipments from Bermuda, It looks 
as if the movement will reach 350,000 
cra, a good gain over last year. Dure 
ing the first 4 mos of ’04 total onion im- 
ports into the U S were 650,000 bus, 
against 393,000 bus in ’03. 

At New York, a firmer feeling exists. 
Bermudas $1.35@1.40 p cra, Tex 1.75, N O 
1.40@1.45 p bag, Egyptian 2@2.235. 

Potatoes. 

A large part of the N Y old potato 
supply at present comes from Canada. 
Southern potatoes are confined mainly 
to Carolina shipments, which are cut 
down somewhat by dry weather. Va po- 
tatoes will begin to move shortly. 

Late crop of potatoes will not he 
planted till about June 15. Supplies of 
old exhausted. Acreage will be about 
Same as usual.—[A. R. N., Erie Co, Pa. 

At New York, an active trade is not- 
ed for both old and new stock. V’est- 
erns $3@3.50 p 180 lbs, new 4@5.50 p bbl, 
Canadian 2.75@3.25 p 180 lbs, foreign 2.75 
@3.25 p 168-lb sk, sweet potatoes 3@5 
p bbl. 

At Chicago, the old potato movement 
is dwindling down to small proportions. 
Best Rurals and Burbanks $1.10@1.20 p 
bu, New La 3.50@4 p bbl, Tex 1@1.3% 
p bu. 

Poultry. 

At New York, trade somewhat firmer 
Live fowls 14c p lb, turkeys 12c, ducks 
40@90c p pr, geese 90c@$1.25, pigeons 
35@40c, dressed broilers, fancy 25@50c 
p lb, spring ducks 16%c, fowls 12144@13c, 
turkeys 14@1l6c, squabs 2@2.50 p doz. 

At Chicago, spring chickens are now 
more plentiful. Best command 
p lb 1 w, hens 11@11%c, turnips 9@1I1c, 
ducks 12c, spring 22@25c, geese $5@6 p 


doz, dressed chickens 10@1I1c p Ib, ducks 
10@12%c, geese 8@9c, cocks 7@8c. 
Rice. 
The rice market evinces but few 


changes; holders in many parts of the 
south taking a strong view of the sit- 





20@25c 











uation. At N ¥ good domestic brought 
3144@4%c p Ib, head 4%@5\c. 

Trade advices from Jefferson Co, Tex, 
say cold weather retarded early growth 
of rice. The acreage will probably be 
increased over "03 by 6000 a, or 10%. 
The American rice and cereal company 
has been incorporated in Tex with a 
cupital of $5,000,000. 

Mill Feeds. 

At New York, western offerings mod. 
erate and situation largely controlled 
by local mills. 3ran $22@24 p ton, red 
26, middlings 25@26. 


dog @ 


Vegetables. 

Horse-radish has sold at very re- 
munerative prices this spring. Early 
in the season these attracted foreign 
shipments, some German_ radishes 
pringing $10 p bbl at N Y. Present 


prices are 4@6 p 100 lbs. 

Southern cucumbers are offered more 
freely to northern markets. Carolina 
is sending supplies and carload lots are 
moving from Fla. One section alone in 
the latter state expects to ship 25 cars. 

Canners are beginning work on peas 
in the middle Atlantic states. Packers 
started out giving 35¢ p pk, but later 
N Cc peas sold at 50@7ic p bu and Va 
at 20@25¢c p pk. 

According to the Canner and Fruit 
Packer, Md gives a slight increase in 
¢ t corn acreage this yr. Other parts 
of the east claim reductions, but in 
t west, which will produce the bulk 
of the ’04 crop, there are icreases. 


bbage acreage promises to be large. 


The last of the 03 crop that left here 
sold for $3 p bbl in Pittsburg. Potato 
planting is late—[{D. B., Ontario Co, 
N Y¥. 

Peanuts continue firm, recent sales 
of Va out of farmers’ hands noted at 
4%c p lb. In Surry Co, N C, growers 
are said to be enlarging operations this 
yr, according to reports. 


At New York, cukes $2.50@3.50 p bbl, 


horse-radish 4@6c p lb, lettuce 75c@1.50 
p bbl, mushrooms 40@7&e p 1b, radishes 
25@50e 100 bechs, tomatoes 1@1.25 p 


case, rhu arb é 25c@$1 p 100 bchs, aspar- 
agus 1.50@3 p doz, beets 2@3 p 100 bchs, 


carrots 2@4, cabbage 1.50@2.25 p cra, 
garlic 5@6c p lb, kale 40@60c p bbl, 
scallions 50c@1 p 100 bchs, peas 75c@1.50 
p bskt, squash 50c@1.75 p cra, spinach 


[0@75e p bbl, tomatoes 1@2.25 p cra. 

At Chicago, garlic 15@25c p string, 
leeks $4@5 p bbl, lettuce 75@90c, mint 
1@1.50 p bu, rhubarb 30@35c p bx, pars- 
ley 1@2.50 p bbl, radishes 50@75c p 100 
bchs, squash 40@50c p cra. 

Wool. 

Ruyers are said to be a little more 
ciutious in operations in O, but prices 
still rule high. Best sales reported are 
at 2314%46@24c p lb. Boston quotes N Y 
wool at 21@28c, Ky 25@26c, Pa washed 
2047 33e, Foreign markets continue 
healthy. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 





New York Boston Chicago 
1904 .. 18%c . 18%¢ 17%c 
1903 ..22 @22%ec 22%@23%c 20%@22 c 
1902 ..22%@23 ¢ 238 @23%c 21%@22 o 


The spring prediction of 19c butter 
by June has been more than realized, 
With prices for fcy cmy on an 18%c 
basis in the east and 17\%c in the west 
the situation should be highly flatter- 
ing to packers of butter. The latter 
claimed 19¢ would enable operations to 
be made on a fair scale—present prices 
are enough lower to greatly stimulate 
Storage concerns. However, some trad- 
ers who were “burnt” severely last 
Winter will naturally be cautious this 
Season, 

In a decision recently handed down 
by the U § supreme court, the consti- 
tutionality of the oleo law was upheld. 
Plaintiffs claimed the 10c tax was so 
high it was confiscatory. 

At New York, some firmness fea- 
tured the market, and large lots of fcy 
£rass butter meet with a better de- 
mand. Cmy 17%@18\%c p Ib, dairy 15 
@l7%e, renovated 14@15%c. 

At Boston, supplies not running 
heavy; scme stock is being deflected 
into storage. Extra cmy 18%c p Ib, 
dairy 16@17c, ladle 12%@l4c, renovated 
13@15c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, emy 21 
@21%ec p lb, O end Pa prints 18@19c, 


dairy 183@14c.—At Philadelphia, cmy ex- 
tras 18%c, ladle 13c, nearby prints 20c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra cmy 
18@20c p Ib, Md, Va and Pa prints 12 
@l4c, renovated 16@18c, ladle 12@15c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy extras 19%c 
p lb, packing 10%c, dairy 12@l4c.—At 
Columbus, cmy weak at 17@18c p lb, 
good dairy 10@12c. 

At Chicago, quality is improving and 
Yarger offerings are expected. Extra 
— 17%c p Ib, renovated i5c, ladles 12@ 

12%c, dairy 14@léc, packing 10@llic. 


The Cheese Market. 


At New York, export demand shows 
more life; best colored being in short 
supply. Prices generally firm save on 
small white cheese, which is plentiful. 
Colored f c brought 74%@&c p lb, white 
7@8, skims 44%4@5%c. 

At Boston, market holding steady. 
Extra new twins 7@8c p lb, old 8@9c. 

At Chicago, old cheese nearly all dis- 
posed of. New coniing in quite freely, 
and meeting with a broader demand, 
but prices are no better. Fall twins 8 
@8.c p Ib, new 7%@8c, daisies 8%@9c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INe 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP- 
PING POINTS. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, 

potatoes $1@1.25 p bu, new 4@5 p bbl, 

onions 4@4.25 p bbl, mushrooms 35@40c 

p lb, cabbage 2@3 p cra, lettuce 50@7ic 

p doz, cress 30@35c, cukes 3.50@4.50 p 

bbl, radishes 20@30c p doz, wheat 1@1.05 

p bu, corn 55@56c, rye 80@8lc, oats 44 

@45c, hay 12@16 p ton, straw 10@15.50, 

bran 22@24, live hens 13@14c p Ib, ducks 

12@lic, cheese 7@8%4c, eggs 16@18c p 

doz 

At Philadelphia, eggs 16@18c p doz, 
live fowls 13@1l4c p lb, spring chickens 
20@30c p Ib, ducks 10@12c, cheese 7144@ 
814c, strawberries 5@10c p qt, potatoes 
85c@$l p bu, new 3.50@4.75 p bbl, on- 
fons 1.50 p cra, sweet potatoes 50c@1 
p bskt, cabbage 1@2 p cra, cukes 1.50@ 
2p Dskt. squash 75c@1, wheat 1@1.10 
p bu, corn 54@55c, oats 46@48c, hay 15 
@18 p ton, bran 25@25.50, straw 25@27.50, 
wheat straw 10@12.50. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, wheat $1@1.10 
p bu, rye 79c, hay 12@15.50 p ton, bran 
20@21, mixed feed 20@21.50, eggs 15%c 
p doz, cheese 8@9c p lb, spring chickens 
27@30c p lb, hens 1i4c | w, ducks 9@10c, 
wool 17@22c, dried apples 34%@5c, apples 
2@3.25 p bbl, strawberries 1.50@2.50 p 
cra, hogs 4.60@4.85 p 100 Ibs 1 w, steers 
5@5.40, sheep 4@4.60, lambs 6@7.40, veals 
5@6%c p lb. 

At Columbus, wheat scarce at $1.05 
p bu, corn 65c, oats 42@45c, rye 60c, 
bran 19@20 p ton, hay 11@13, straw 6 
@7, live steers 4@5c p Ib, veals 4@5c, 
hogs 3%@4%c, sheep 3@4c, lambs 56@ 
6144c, wool 16@20c p lb, eggs 15c p doz, 
live fowls 10c p Ib, springs 25c, ducks 
10c, turkeys 10c, potatoes 1.10@1.15 p 
bu, onions 1.50, cabbage 20 p ton, beans 
1.80 p bu, turnips 75ic, strawberries 5@ 
8c p qt, watermelons 30c ea. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 
$1@1.02 p bu, corn 53%c, oats 44@4514c, 
rye 75@79c, hay 14@16.50 p ton, straw 
20@24, bran 22@24.50, eggs 16@17%c p 
doz, live hens 14c p Ib, springs 25@32c, 
strawberries 4@8c p qt, cantaloupes 1.50 
@2.50 p cra, potatoes 3.50@4.75 p bbl, 
lettuce 20@25c p bu, spinach 25@80c, 
beans 75¢c@1.25 p bskt, onions 1.50@1.80 
p cra, asparagus 1@1.50 p doz. 


i 


Price of Hen Manure—E. J. D., 
New York: Hen manure is worth usu- 
ally from 75 cents to $1.25 per barrel, 
depending on its dryness and the de- 
mand. Pigeon manure should be worth 
about double. 





Violated Postal Regulations—Money 


orders from all over the United States 
thus far aggregating $30,000 have been 
pouring into the New York general 
postoffice for a concern known as the 
Eastern Trade Co. Mail thus ad- 
dressed has been held up for a month 
by the postal authorities, as it was dis- 
covered that this concern was conduct- 
ing some sort of a gambling scheme. 
Our readers should send no money to 
this company. One clerk is kept busy 
remailing letters at the rate of 1000 a 
day. 


MARKETS AND GRANGE 


Grange Notes. 


NEW YORE. 

Worthy Master E. B. Norris is to 
spend a week in grange work in New 
Hampshire. In return, Gov N. B. Bach- 
elder is to give four meetings in this 
state. August 8 he will be at Batavia 
at a gathering of Genesee county Pa- 
trons; August 10 in Onondaga county, 
place yet to be determined; August 11 
at Herkimer. The place of the other 
engagement has not yet been fully de- 
termined. 


Webster grange, No 436, recently cel- 
ebrated its 24th anniversary. Original- 
ly organized with 16 charter members, it 
has since added more than 600 to its 
list. It has one of the largest and 
handsomest homes in the state. 

Grange day at Thousand Islands will 
occur August 16, if suitable arrange- 
ments can be made with the railroads. 
As yet transportation companies have 
not made the concessions the executive 
committee demand, and think Patrons 
and their friends ought to have. 


The records of Sec Giles’s office show 
that so far this year there have been 
organized 19 granges, besides the reor- 
ganization of three dormant ones. One 
Pomona and one juvenile grange has 
been established. 


The last report Sec Giles made to the 
national grange showed a marked im- 
provement over any previous March 
quarter. The number of members and 
granges reported was second only to 
the report for the December quarter, 
the largest ever made to the national 
grange for any quarter. The Empire 
state Patrons are active and hustling. 
Let us keep it up. 


The executive committee are now at 


work upon a plan for the awarding of |! 
the grange scholarships to the agricul- | 


tural college at Cornell university. 


Chautauqua county Pomona will meet 
with Cherry Creek June 16-17. An in- 
teresting program is being prepared, 
and it is expected that there will be a 
large attendance. Sister Lord and Sis- 
ter Twing will be present and will have 
something interesting to say. An open 
meeting will be held on the evening of 
the 16th, to which the public is invited. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bennett’s Branch held an interesting 
meeting May 21. Visiting Patrons were 
present from Penfield. The holding of 
a joint field day meeting in August un- 
der the auspices of the two granges was 
considered, and, as the measure re- 
ceived general approval, favorable ac- 
tion was taken to begin arranging for 
same. These two granges are located 
in a valley by themselves, though in 
different counties. Good wifl doubtless 
follow their co-operative efforts, 


Troy has been making steady prog- 
ress and now has about 200 members; 
17 took the first and second degrees 
May 28. Brother John Coney, the ef- 
ficient master, is very active and sister 
granges of the county msut make up or 
fall in the rear. Activity and honest 
effort win success. 

Blair county Patrons assembled in 
Pomona session at Juniata May 25. The 
order is increasing in membership as 
well as interest and influence in that 
district. Brother R. S. Leeds of Hunt- 
ingdon county and State Lecturer A. M. 
Cornell were present and addressed a 
large public meeting in the evening. 


The second quarterly meeting of Blair 
county Pomona was held at Juniata 
May 25. Both the regular and open 
session were grand successes. Among 
the valuable questions discussed was, 
Our present method of marketing crpps, 
in which the opinion was emphatically 
stated that it is easy to sell if you have 
a good article. To improve the market, 
improve the product, was deduced from 
this. The next meeting will be with 
Sinking valley, and it was also decided 
to hold the annual picnic some time in 
August. 


Delaware and Chester county Po- 
monas met May 19 at Dowingtown. 


McKean county Pomona met with 
Turtle Point, June 1-2. An excellent 
program was provided and all report 
a good time. A new grange was 
recently organized in the county, also 
one in Cheshire county. 
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Made with six 
and eight forks, 
for 1 and 2 horses. 














Save time and labor in ading and 
INCREASES THE VALUE OF nf and sesaatedae 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. 


Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS, 


SILO 
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SPOVUN 


Once hard to cure—easy now. A 45- 
minute treatment does it. 
method so easy, quick and painless. 
No other method sure. 
Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
cures even the very worst cases—none 
too old or bad. Money back if it ever 
fails. Lots of information if you write. 
Book about Spavin, Ringbone, Curb, 
Splint, Bog Spavin and other horse 
troubles sent free. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 

$21 Union Stock Yards, + Ohicago, Ill 
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658 [18] 
Japs Under the Guns of Port Arthur. 


Gen Oku’'s army, after its bloody vic- 
tory at Kin Chou and Nanshan hill, 
has reached the outer defenses of Port 
Arthur, and the most elaborate plans 
are being made to storm the citadel. 
June 15 has been set for the~beginning 
of the final onslaught, and the Japs 
confidently predict the fall of Port Ar- 
thur not later than June 20. Another 
division of 15,000 troops has been land- 
ed at Takushan to reinforce the at- 
tacking army and heavy siege guns are 
being rushed to commanding positions 
outside of the fortifications. A third 
division has been moved from Polan- 
dieu to guard against any possible at- 
tempt of Gen Kuropatkin’s army to 
come to the relief of the Port Arthur 
garrison. Gen Stoessel now has nearly 
49,000 men with which to defend Port 
Arthur, including his own army, the 
regular garrison and the men from the 
warships in the harbor, 7 





Field Marshal Yamagata has_ been 
appointed commander-in-chief cf all 
the Japanese forces in the field, and 


he will be in command when the Port 
Arthur attack is begun. 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 





The government will face a deficit of 
$50,000,000 for the present fiscal year, 
due to large increases in naval and pen- 
sion appropriations, the Panama canal 
payment and the St Louis exposition 
loan. The expenditures for the 11 
months ending June 1 have been $545,- 
572,071, and the receipts $493,300,230. 

James N. Tyner and Harrison J. Bar- 
rett, tried on charges of conspiracy in 
connection with the postoffice frauds, 
have been found not guilty, at Wash- 
ington, D Cc. 





By a vote of five to four the supreme 
court of the United States has decided 
that residents of the Philippines are not 
entitled to the right of trial by jury. 


The deadlock in the Illinois republi- 
can state convention has terminated 
after 78 unsuccessful ballots in the 
nomination of Charles S. Deneen for 
governor, Gov Yates followers finally 
going over to Deneen’s support. De- 
neen’s nomination was opposed by the 
republican machine forces, including 
Senator Cullom, which makes the lat- 
ter’s re-election uncertain. 





The complete census of the Philip- 
pines shows the total population of the 
islands to be 7,635,426, of which 647,740 
are classified as wild and uncivilized. 
Luzon is the most populous island, 
with 3,798,507 inhabitants. 





The president has signed a proclam- 
mation providing for the opening of 
the ceded lands of the Devil’s Lake 
Indian reservation in South Dakota, 
consisting of 88,000 acres. The land 
will be allotted by registration, which 
will be held at Devil’s Lake and Grand 
Forks from August 8 to 20. 





New rules have been laid down by 
the navy department to prevent a re- 
currence of the terrible disaster on 
the battleship Missouri in April. Great- 
er precaution in opening the guns and 
a longer interval of fire between shots 
will be insisted upon, 


The report of the British Royal com- 
mission on the volunteer and militia 
forces of Great Britain practically 
recommends conscription as the only 
means of providing a home _ defence 
army adequate for the protection of 
the country in the absence of regular 
troops. 





The Illinois state medical society will 
soon establish an extensive tent colony 
at Ottawa, for the treatment of pul- 
monary consumption. A site consisting 
of 25 acres.on a bluff overlooking the 
Tllinois river has been donated and 
the colony will be ready to receive 
patients early in July. 





Serious political complications are 
likely to ensue out of the kidnapping 
of the American, -Perdicaris, and the 
British subject, Varley, by the brigand, 
Raisouli, in Morocéo. The brigands Ge- 


mand $50,000, immunity from prosecu- 
tion and the recognition of their chief 
as ruler of an important province, in 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


which they have been operating. The 
brigands have sent these conditions to 
the sultan as their ultimatum, and if 
these are not promptly complied with 
they announce that the captives will be 
put to death. 





It is estiamted that about 50,000 set- 
tlers will go to the opening of the 
Rosebud Indian reservation in South 
Dakota in July. 


Sec Cortelyou has appointed Carroll 
D. Wright, commissioner of labor, Prof 
Walter F. Wilcox of Cornell university, 
Dr Davis R. Dewey of the Massachu- 
setts institute of technology, and Dr 
Heury Gannell of the United States 
geological survey as a special commis- 
sion to co-operate with the director of 
the census in planning for the 18th 
census of the United States, to be taken 
in 1910. 





in Mexico have obtained 
concessions from the government for 
building 1500 miles of railroad. The 
road will be built from Ameca to the 
Rio Grande border, with its northern 
terminus at Janrez, passing through a 
number of Mormon colonies, 


Mormons 





Dr Charles B. Cooper of Honolulu, 
health commissioner of the Hawaiian 
islands, is in Washington, D CGC, and 


will try to persuade the government to 
keep the people of Hawaii in fighting 
leprosy, which is so prevalent in the 
islands. 

New York state officials are just wak- 
ing up to the fact that in all probability 
the $100,000,000 appropriated for canal 


improvements will be grossly inade- 
quate to do the work. Until the bids 
are received the state authorities are 


unable to reach any estimate and they 
already express the fear that it will 
cost vastly more than the sum appro- 
priated. 

Articles of incorporation 
filed at Indianapolis, Ind, 
ganization of a company which pro- 
poses to build a through trolley line 
from Chicago, Ill, to Indianapolis, to 
compete with steam roads in both 
freight and passenger traffic. 


have been 
for the or- 


Ocean traffic is being seriously dis- 
turbed by a lively rate war Detween the 
Cunard line and the Continental com- 
panies, as a result of which steerage 
rates are being quoted from London 
to New York at $10. 





Heavy rainfall in Kansas has caused 
serious floods, submerging oil fields and 
farm lands and rendering hundreds of 
families homeless. 





Maryland democrats are organizing a 
boom for United States Senator Gor- 
man as democratic nominee for presi- 


dent. Mayor George B. McClellan. of 
New York city is also being put for- 


ward by opponents of Judge Parker in 
New York state as a candidate for the 
nomination. 
a 
Family Photographs—L. M. B., New 
York: Any old photograph, tintype or 
daguerreotype can be usually. copied 
and enlarged without injuring the orig- 
inal. A dozen or more prints can be 
made at a cost of about 25 cents each 
for a cabinet size. If enlarged to 8x10 
inches or larger the cost will be about 
7 cents and up for each one. This is 
a splendid way to duplicate pictures 
where there is only one in existence 
and other members of the family want 
them. Reliable persons who do this 
work advertise in our columns, from 
whom you can get prices. 





Diarrhea in Turkeys—S. E.: This is 
commonly caused by indigestion and 
lack of vitality in the birds. See that 
the birds are not exposed to drafts, 
cold or dampness. Give pure water to 
which is added a little oatmeal, and 
regulate the food. Give a dose of olive 
oil as a laxative, then follow with % 
to one grain baking soda and one grain 
subnitrate of bismuth in a little water 
three times a day. 





Home Cheese Making—C. M. D., 
New York: The apparatus advertised 
in our columns for cheese making at 
home has been satisfactory wherever 
used. As much, if not more, depends 
on the individual than on the imple- 
ments used, 





‘A BULL'S EYE EVERY TIME” 


If you can aim well, a ‘‘Stevens”’ 

will never spoil the shot, 
*‘Stevens’’ Firearms are proved 
reliable and accurate by a wonder- 
ful record of almost half a century, 
tells all about 


Our Free Book {2.2.2 


also articles on hunting, fishing, camping, 
Canoeing, target shooting, etc, 

For 4 cents in stamps we will mail a clever 
Rifle Puzzle that will make you think hard, 
UD your dealer won't supply, we will sell divect 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL OO. 
750 Main Street Chicopee Fulls, Mass, 


For 20 Years and Over 
We have bees maki 


ng Swan's Standard 2 aad 
3-ply and 


Extra Heavy Felt Roofing 


‘ If you are golng to 
bulld, or Tae On tiu roots, seud for sawples, 


THE A, F. SWAN COMPANY, 
16 Battery Piece, Now York, WV, 


The FAR 


UHAR Rake 
. SEPARATOR 


Threshes and cleans all kinds of grain, 


wheat, oats, etc., perfectly. Built for steam 
or horse power. Light running and simple, 
Made in three sizes, 

Write for new 1904 catalog of engines, 
boilers, saw-mills aud threshing machinery, 
See our exhibit at St. Louisin the Palace of Agriculture, 

A. B. FARQUHAR & CO., Ltd 


BUY A FARM 


YOUR OWN TERMS 


In the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 


We are selling our land $5.00 to $10.00 per acre. 
Good markets, high prices, taxes low, plenty of 
wood for building and fuel, Close to railroads, 
Soil fertile and productive. 

We guarantee employment in our own mills 
and camps to parties buying our lands, and sell 
them lumber at wholesale prices for building and 
deliver it free over our railroad. Write me to-day 
for full particulars, booklets, maps, etc, 
DANIEL WELLS. Land Commissioner, 

I. STEPHENSON COMPANY 
10 Wells Street, Wells, Mich. 


MISSOURI FARM LANDS 


Callaway County offers best values. Account 
World’s Fair, cheap railroad rates can be had this 
year. Newly surveyed electric railroad Kansas City 
to St Louis, longest in the world, passes through 
this county. If requested will furnish information 
concerning good propositions in Texas. Write at 
once for free catalog—attractive and full of informa- 
tion. 


W. ED. JAMESON, Fulton, Migsouri. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


tosupply the wants of Cash Buyers, Sellers and 
Exchangers advertising in our Journal each 
mouth, ubscribers can write to these advertisers 
aud make theirown deais FREE, Ours is the bert, 
largest and most reliable real estate magazine pub- 
lished, and is now in its fourth year. Has good 
stories, news and current topics. Circulation covers 
U. 8., Canada, Mexico, Cuba and Hawaii. 3 months 
trial 25c, 3 yrs. §l. U. S REAL FSTATE 
JOURNAL, 162 W. BRIGHTON AVE., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


























LOOMIS MACHINE 


FOR INFORMATION AS tU FRUIT 
AND TRUCKING LANDS, GRAZING 
LANDS, SOIL AND CLIMATR 

In Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida, along the 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricaturel and 
‘mmigration Agent, Jacksonville, Fla. 


















%& capacity, lightest draft. 
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= -*~ AMERICAN 
MANURE SPREADERS 


hold from 50 to 100 bushels. Spread just as thin or 
thick, fine or coarse as ground requires. Don’t have to 
stop team to make change. 


, FINE MLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FASE. ~ ‘, 

“ American tiarrow Co 
: = DETROIT. 
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Remington Hammerless Gun for 

Remington Hammer Guns at acorresponding price ? 

Better send for catalogue or ask your dealer. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 

313 Broadway, New York. 


270, 
REMUNSLON. | 


A SHOT GUN ON THE FARM 
is a necessity—a Remington, a luxury. 
Do you know you can get a reliable 
45.00 and 










liion, New York. 
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“JONES HE PAYS THE FREIGHT AND HE LIVES AT BINGHAMTON, N. Y.” 
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Fishing. 


c. & BAILEY. 





Oh, Laddie will carry the basket, 
And Daddy the rod and reel; 

And Towser will wind just a bit behind, 
His nose at a body’s heel. 

The bobolink sways and whistles; 
The sky, it is yet more blue, 

For Daddy is going a-fishing, 
And Laddie is going—too! 


Oh, Towser will scatter the chipmunks! 


And Daddy will throw the line! 
And Laddie will stand at Dad's right 
hand 
A-fishing with pin and twine! 
The blackbird calls to the marshes; 
The vireo woos the thrush; 
The wise little wind sings soft—‘‘be 
still;”’ 


The wise little brook sings “hush.” 


Oh, Daddy can carry a basket, 
And shoulder a little lad; 
And Towser will bark at the homing 
lark 
To tell of the fun he’s had. 
The cows will be wandering homeward; 
The day with its joy is through, 
When Daddy comes back from the 
fishing, 
And Laddie is coming—too, 


Janlet par Jack 


By Riley M. Fletcher Berry. 








Sellar’s Circus Combination had more 
animals, wagons, and performers, and 


required more cars, than the branch 
line of the Z Y K R R had ever before 
carried for one circus, and Johnson, the 
head engineer, whose 15 years’ expe- 
rience in climbing up and slipping down 


the shining rails around the Deep Fill 
had taught him a few things, knew 
what he was about when he asked for 
a third engine. The Deep Fill is famed 


for its steep four per cent grade, and 
the fact is patent that two engines are 
required for the usual trains, while 


everyone within 50 miles knows that 
three engines are necessary for extra- 
heavies. Just why the engineer’s re- 
quest was not granted Was never ex- 
plained; these rare instances of blun- 
ders in an otherwise great railroad’s 
management are usually best buried 
with the men they kill. This I choose to 
make an exception because of Janlet 
and Jack, 

The train started at 6.38 that morn- 
ing at a snail’s pace, and those of the 
circus people who were awake had an 
unrivaled opportunity to admire the 
best of the Branch line’s brag scenery, 
The chief clown had been up since day- 
break, and now he lifted to a car win- 
dow a little crooked-backed boy whose 
deep blue eyes opened wide at the won- 
ders beneath him. ‘“‘The Princess must 
see this,”” he said, decidedly. “Is she 
up, Jiminy?” Then, impatient of the 
clown’s vague reply, Janlet called, 
“Margery! Margery! Look! Look! And 
now I wish they would go faster,” he 
added. As if to please him, the wheels 
began rolling more rapidly. 

Faster and faster they went. There 
was tooting and creaking above the 
heavy and increasing rumble, and 
great, sharp rocks seemed but vague, 
shadowy masses. Beyond control now, 
the train swayed back and forth, the 
engine snorting rebelliously, until, just 
beyond the end of the Fill, where there 
is a shorter, sharper curve, there was 


a plunge, and the whole line of cars 
rolled helplessly over and over in awful 
confusion. 


It was the worst wreck the Branch 
line has ever known, and future gen- 
erations of that region will hear the 
story of it with their cradle songs, 
There are yet low, raised lines of earth 
to be seen which show where trenches 

vere dug for the bodies of 40 trained 
ponies; they will point out to you the 
spots ‘where huge knots of serpents 
writhed in hideous freedom, and where 
they recaptured the “finest leopards in 
captivity.” 

When the chief clown recovered con- 
sciousness he found himself in a pink, 
crushed mass of rhododendron blos- 
soms torn from the bushes upon which 
he had fallen. The delicate sweetness 
of his couch was heavenly before he 
came to a full realization of his condi- 
tion and surroundings. When he tried 
to move, weakness and pain seemed to 
make clear the hellish confusion of 
sounds, a horrid medley of human cries 
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and groans, the roars and howls of wild 
beasts frantic with terror and suffering, 
and through it all, the crisp crackling 
of fire. Then he fainted, and when he 
opened his eyes again the hunchbacked 
boy was sitting on the pink blossoms 
holding one of the clown’s hands, and 
the motionless form of Johnson, the 
head engineer, was just being placed 
on a bank of green moss near him. As 
they laid Johnson down an old man 
came to his side, and stooping tenderly 
over him, held a vial to his lips. 

“This is some of the ‘discovery,’ Johne- 
son,” he said. 

“Don’t waste—it—on—me—” the ene 
gineer gasped. “Jack,” he continued, 
after a long interval, “I’m—done for— 
but—I’ve got—nobody—to worry—about 
—me—till—he—comes.” 

“Yes, yes,” murmured the old man, 
“I understand.” 

“And all—I've—saved—is for—you— 
and—Jiminy.”’ 

“Here! Ready!” mumbled the clown, 
rousing from the semi-consciousness 
into which he seemed to have slipped 
again. “Who—calls Jiminy? I—am— 
ready! Go on with the music!” His 
voice ended strong and clear, 

The engineer looked at the old man 
with an appealing expression. “Jack,” 
he said, “I’m not—in—the other—land— 
yet—am—I?” The old man shook his 
head. The engineer seemed to gain a 
fictitious strength, and turned his eyes 
with a brighter look in them to the 
rhododendrons where that other figure 
was lying so near him. 

“Perhaps my—hearing’s—don for—too 
—but—I thought—I—heard Jiminy’s 
voice.” Janlet, sitting on the crushed 
blossoms, felt the limp white hand in 
his own suddenly tremble as the clown, 
with the illumiration of approaching 
death, said clearly, ‘“‘Fred, it is Jiminy. 
I'm going with you this trip.” The boy 
was between them and now he, too, 
understood, and placed the clown’s 
hand where it could touch the finger 
tips of the engineer, sobbing quietly 
the while. “Don’t leave me, Jiminy,” 
he cried under his breath. The clown 
looked at the child and said more faint- 
ly, but very tenderly, ‘““He’s—not—of— 
oud blood—Fred—but—he’s—all I have,” 

The engineer turned his eyes upon 
the pitiful little crooked back, and then 
gazed into the depths of love and grief 
in the old man’s eyes. ‘“‘Don’t—mind— 
Jack,” he whispered. ‘“It’s—all—right 
—with—Jiminy—and—me—but—the boy 
—Will you--take—him—for—my sake— 
and—Jiminy’s?” 

They were buried together, the clown 
and the engineer, and then the little 
hunchback, half-fainting, and the old 
man, dumb with sorrow, somehow 
made their way to Jack’s cabin on the 
mountainside. Till Jiminy had left him 
Janlet had forgotten the whole world 
beside, but—it all came back to him 
now—Margery! His princess! Where 
was she? 

“TI must go back for Margery, my 
princess,’’ he said beseechingly. ‘We 
always rode in the little gold chariot 
together, and did—oh, just everything 
together. Come! Hurry! Excitement 
gave strength to his poor, tired little 
body and fire to his sad eyes. Once 
more they went to the spot of the ca- 
tastrophe, but by this time those who 
had escaped injury had been sent on 
and all the dead buried. Margery was 
not to be found, nor could they hear 
of any such child having been seen 
among the survivors. But Janlet’s faith 
that he would some day find his circus 
princess was as strong as Jack’s belief 
that she had been one of the victims of 
the wreck. 

The old man’s story was that of a 
lonely life—at least since he had come 
to the mountainside years before, for 
he had had no intimate save Johnson, 
the engineer, and the bond between 
them had been that of similar losses, 
in each case the desertion of the one 
nearest and dearest to him. Jack had 
always hoped that his daughter would 
be restored to him, and Johnson had 
had a similar faith touching his broth- 
er, Jiminy. And now, since the two 
brothers had been permitted to find 
each other in this world—the old man 
argued to himself—but there he stop- 
ped; perhaps the boy had been sent to 
him instead, and he must not ask too 
much. 

For a year Janlet and Jack lived on 
the mountain together, and then Jack’s 
“discovery,” a cordial made of moun- 
tain berries and roots, began bringing 
him in such a little revenue from its 
local sale that, with the addition of 


AT HOME 


Johnson’s life insurance, Jack’s funds 
began to assume solid proportions, and 
he to evolve a new hope and ambition. 
The boy had crept into his heart, and 
the facc that Janlet suffered in every 
way because of his poor little back 
‘was more than pain to the old man. He 
would take him to the city where, in 
the surgical hospital, perhaps the back 
could be soothed and straightened. And 
finally, while the snow was still upon 
the mountains, they started. 

Janlet had been given a room on the 
fifth floor of the overcrowded hospital, 
having to share it with an older boy, 
a cripple. The force of attendants was 
small, and the two children were left 
alone before bedtime came, each lying 
on his little iron bed, the elder boy 
reading, and Janlet, like old Jack across 
the street, thinking and thinking, until 
he, too, fell asleep. He was awakened 
by an exclamation from the cripple, 
who was hobbling as fast as his braces 
would permit into the hallway. Janlet 
had not understood what the boy had 
said; he knew only that the hall was 
full of smoke, that he heard cries of 
fire, and that he did not remember the 
way to the elevator or the stairs in 
the dark, for the narrow corridors were 
confusing in their many turnings. 

They had hurt his back that after- 
noon when the surgeons had examined 
it and given him his first treatment, 
and now he could scarcely lift himself 
from his pillow. In fact, he could not 
rise, so he rolled from the bed and 
crawled along the floor to the doorway, 
It was dark and smoky in the corridor, 
and everyone seemed to have fled, for- 
getting the new boy. Janlet had left 
a washcloth in the basin on the wash- 
stand, and as he crawled to the door 
he saw that a corner of it hung over 
within his reach. He pulled it down 
toward him and threw it over his head 
as he crept close to the wall in the 
hallway and tried to find the stairs. 
But they, too, seemed to have forsaken 
him, and soon, hopelessly lost in the 
strange building, he reached a blind 
corridor ‘where his bewilderment cul- 
minated, But here, confusedly groping 
about in the smoky darkness, he acci- 
dently struck his hand against a door 
which was slightly ajar and pushed it 
open, It Jed into a dim, gas lighted 
room where, after stumbling about on 
his knees a few moments he reached 
@ little bed like that he had just left. 

He could now hear shouting in the 
streets below, the clang of fire bells, 
the rattle of wheels, and the angry 
meeting of fire with water. He won- 
dered if he could reach the window by 
climbing onto the bed, and, if he could, 
if they would ever see him from the 
street, and whether Jack would get 
hurt in the crowd. Poor Jack! He 
would be worried about him. Then 
Janlet remembered the open door and 
crawled back to close it to keep out 
the smoke which was beginning to 
creep in, e had wonderful strength 
in his arms, and when he reached the 
bed again he threw all his energy into 
them as he grasped one of the bed- 
posts and pulled himself up onto the 
mattress. And then, for the first time, 
he realized that another child was 
asleep in the bed. She stirred and 
opened her eyes, and, with no apparent 
surprise, as she saw his face and form, 
said, “Well, here you are at last. I've 
just been dreaming about you again, 
Janilet.” 

“Margery!” he cried, and threw his 
arms about her. “‘But—why, Margery! 
What are you here for?” 

“Oh, I got hurt in the wreck, and 
mamma brought me here to stay. I'm 
almost well—why, Janlet, what’s the 
matter? What's all that racket? It's 
worse than the lions and the tigers 
when the elephants start ’em howlng!” 

“It’s a fire, Margery,” for Janlet sud- 
denly remembered, “‘and we must climb 
to that window and wave and shout 
so they’ll get us down.” And then he 
smiled courageously, for Margery, 
wide-eyed with sudden terror, was 
about to cry. “It will be lots more fun 
than the trapeze when they come for 
us!” 

But the window was a high one, and 
even straight Margery could not climb 
to it without difficulty, and, though she 
did her best to pull Janlet up, and 
though he tried his utmost to help 
himself, his strength had left him, his 
back hurt—he simply could not reach 
the window and sank back, despair- 
ing, upon the bed. Then courage came 
to Margery, and she tried to cheer Jan- 
let as she sat bravely holding with one 
hand to the upper window sash and 
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with the other waved a pillow case to 
attract the firemen; but smoke was 
rolling out between her and the flame- 
lighted street, and her cries were 
drowned in the surging yells and 
shouts of the frenzied multitude below. 

The smoke had begun to penetrate 
into the room when an old, white- 
haired man appeared against the black- 
ness of the roof opposite. A woman 
behind him called and beckoned fran- 
tically to a group of firemen on an ad- 
joining roof. “That baby!” she 
screamed, pointing at Margery. “Save 
her! She’s mine! Oh, for God’s sake, 
save my+baby!” 

It seemed a miracle that the street 
could be bridged to the taller building 
and a ladder gripped to the sill above 
where the little circus princess sat and 


bravely called, “I see you, mamma!’ 


They’re coming, Janlet!” A net was 
stretched below, and the murmurs from 
the eager watchers on the street grew 
hushed as they gazed upward with 
painful anxiety, striving to catch a 
glimpse between the smoke billows of 
the child, who, it was whispered fear- 
fully, clung to the fifth story window- 
sill. But how could even the strong, 
lithe fire lads cross from the opposite 
building to that burning fourth floor 
and then make the ascent of another 
story in safety? How could they scale 
the wall in the face of the flames and 
smoke constantly growing’ thicker? 
“Oh, if that other roof were only 
higher!” groaned the crowd below. 

Margery shook her head when the 
first of the firemen reached her win- 
dow. “You must get Janlet first,” she 
said; “he’s inside.’’ As the smoke 
rolled back for a moment and the 
watchers on the street saw the fireman 
disappear within the building, a whis- 
per of the truth seemed to be wafted 
down to them, “What! Two children!” 
The men and women below held their 
breaths. The boy was carried out. 
Would there be time to save the other 
child? Ah, a brave fellow had her in 
his arms, and, yes—through the smoke 
they strained their eyes to watch them 
—they had all safely crossed to the roof 
opposite. And then the tensely strung 
mass of humanity in that black, blur- 
red space beneath sent up one great 
mingled sob of tearful praise and joy- 
ful thanksgiving. 

The woman waiting on the roof 
snatched Margery wildly, hungrily, 
from the fireman, oblivious of the pres- 
ence of others; in fact, she had never 
even seen poor old Jack. In the smoky 
light and with the concentration of all 
her faculties upon the saving of her 
baby she had thought she watched 
alone upon the roof. But Janlet, 
clasped tenderly, tearfully, in the old 
man’s thin, shaking arms, cried eager- 
ly, as he turned to his little princess, 
“I've found Margery, Jack! I've found 
Margery!” The woman faced the boy, 
only then aware of his presence. ‘“‘Why, 
how came you here, Janlet?” And she 
leaned over to kiss him, A fireman 
picked up the little hunchback and 
urged them to hurry to the trapdoor, 
but Janlet was not to be interrupted, 
his happy, excited voice not to be 


hushed. “Lady Madge,” he exclaimed, 
“tell Jack—” 
“Jack! Jack Who?” 


The wind had changed, and the cin- 
ders, glowing with furious heat, were 
beginning to fall around them, but the 
woman stopped suddenly and gave 
Jack a quick, searching glance as the 
old man, stumbling along, weak from 
the violent reaction, said tremblingly, 
“Jack Vale Vincent.” 

“Better hurry, madam!” called the 
fireman, who carried Margery at her 
side, but the woman heard only one 
voice, and saw but one face, and fling- 
ing out her still young, strong arms to 
the old man, she clasped him in them 
as she cried, “Thank God! My father, 
too!” 





Holland takes annually about 3,000,000 
sacks of American flour. Fully 75% of 
this is what is known to the trade as 
clear flour, the grade below the pat- 
ents. The Dutch baker likes the Amer- 
ican clear flours because they contain 
£0 much more gluten than other flours, 
that their absorption of water is great- 
er. Thus the shrewd baker figures, the 
more water, the greater his profits. 
Dutch bakers are well-to-do men, many 
of them being wealthy. It is said that 
Holland is getting its bread as cheap as 
any nation on earth, 
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Why Duke Was Discharged. 


Just how Duke succeeded in getting 
his engagement at a dry goods store, 
we don't know, 
for it was some 
time after notic- 
ing that he left 
the house early 
every morning be. 
fore we _ discov- 
ered that he was 
reporting at the 
store for duty at 
. 8 o'clock. He 
would get there in time to run in the 
side entrance when the rest of the 
clerks were going in, and immediately 
assign himself to one of the many de- 
partments, 

It was evident that he had decided 
to learn the business, for he was to be 
found almost anywhere throughout the 
establishment—one time behind the 
cundy counter, where he showed a re- 
markable aptness, then in the millinery, 
and again up four flights of stairs in 
the wholesale department. His duties 
had such a call upon his time that he 
found it impossible to get away long 
enough even to come home to dinner, 
but must needs be fed in the lunch room 
by dainty feminine fingers. 

All during the Christmas holidays he 
worked (7?) and for some time after, 
and although rebuked and shown to the 
door quite frequently by the _ floor- 
walkers, he would turn up again next 
day. One day, however, things came 
to a serious point. Duke was stationed 
in the glassware department, when 
somehow in wagging his tail, he upset 
a pretty fingerbowl. A yell from one 
of the clerks caused him to turn sud- 
denly around to see what damage he 
had done, and in doing so he cut his 
paw with the glass, almost severing a 
toe. 

Of course he was’ unceremoniously 
discharged, and not only that, but 
forcibly ejected from the building. It 
took two weeks of careful nursing to 
bring the injured member back into 
shape, during which time Duke re- 
flected that it would be best to give up 
the dry goods business in favor of a 
sunny spot on the porch at home. 
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The Possibilities of a Fence. 
MRS JOHN YATBS. 

Often a charming and picturesque 
effect in landscape gardening may owe 
its beauty to a very common origin. A 
fence, no matter what the material, 
may be converted ito a beautiful floral 
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everlasting peas, many varieties of 
lilies, iris and peonies. 

In front of the house broad board 
shelves have been fitted with brackets 


to the inside of the fence about 6 inches 
from the top. On these are placed jars 
filled with house plants, comprising 


geraniums in variety, heliotrope, be- 
gonias, ferns, etc. Low-growing peren- 


nials that do not object to the shade 
are planted beneath the shelves. The 
latter part of April or the first of May, 


according to the season, nasturtium 
seeds are planted the whole length of 
the border, and these are trained over 
the fence. In the latter part of June 
they begin flowering. and the fence in- 
creases in beauty each day from that 
time until October. A charming bit of 
this fence is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. 
a er 


The Skeptic. 


Cat an’ chickens slickin’ up, 
Geese are all a-squawkin’: 
Quail are hollerin’ ‘‘More wet,” 
Corns are kind er talkin’: 
Spider strengthenin’ his web— 
Knowin’ leetle feller: 
Weather man predictin’ “Fair?” 
Gimme my umbreller! 
[The 
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Twins and Triplets. 








How many homes in which this paper 
is a weekly visitor number twins or 
triplets among their blessings? There 
must be many in which two of an age 
divide mother’s attention and double 
her perplexities. As for three—we won- 
der what a mother does who has been 
thrice blessed, how she manages to 
keep sO many busy little hands out of 
mischief, to bind up the wounds and 
comfort the sorrows, to join in the 
individual pleasures and study the in- 
dividual needs and characters of so 
many little folks. 

We want mothers who have had two 
or more children of an age to write of 
their experiences. Tell in your own 
words how you have managed, what 
differences in character have noted, if 
both have grown and developed alike, 
whether or not the bond of affection 
between them has been exceptionally 
strong, how they have differed in 
tastes. In fact, we want to know all 
about them, 

As they have grown from babyhood 
to childhood and on to youth still re- 
taining a close resemblance perplexing 
situations and funny mishaps must 





A PRETTY FLORAL FENCE 


decoration by work supplemented with 
good taste. In a pretty country home 
in Tioga county, N Y, ten rods of white 
picket fence, formerly an eyesore to 
the mistress of the home, has been for 
‘several years past the envy of the 
countryside, A broad border was 
spaded the entire length of the fence, 
into which was set plants and bulbs 
of every description that would afford 


a succession of bloom the’ season 
through. Crocuses, tulips, hyacinths, 
polyanthus, hardy primroses, violets, 


and many varieties of the narcissi were 
followed by all of the best perennials, 
such as phlox, poppies, helianthus, rud- 
beck, delphiniums, digitalis, campa- 
nulas, dicentra, hibiscus, holyhocks, 


have occurred. Tell us about them 
and share the jokes and fun. 
PHOTOGRAPHS WANTEBP, 

With your stories send photographs 


especially of twins under 
five years of age. These photographs 
will be handled carefully and will be 
returned promptly. See that name and 
address are plainly written on the back 
of each photograph. Don’t neglect this, 

The best articles will be paid for. 
There is no limit to their length A 
prize of $3 will be awarded for the 
prettiest photograph of triplets. Arti- 
cles and photographs should reach this 
office before August 1. Now who has 
twins or triplets? 


if possible, 





pressed it in with my foot. Then I 
treated another and another after the 
same manner until I had fixed seven or 
eight. 

Later in the day I surveyed from be- 
low the terrace and saw a few heads 
appear at holes untreated. Getting bot- 


Ammonia for Snakes and Spiders. 
MRS C. N. F. 

The following unique method of deal- 
ing with snakes is from my own expe- 
rience, and was my own idea. A very 
pretty terrace had been made in my tle and stones, I fixed a few more open- 
grounds. Loads of stone were used for jngs, and the next day treated the last 
base and filling before it was shaped up one I could find, using in all two bot- 
with loam and turfed. Water from a tiles. I did not keep at it in one®job, 
house roof “‘leader’’ ran to and disap- as [ did not know but they might come 


peared in one end of the terrace. The out and make a fight, but I never saw 
water and loose stone made just the ag snake there again. I gave the same 
best kind of a place for snakes, treatment to a colony of big garden 

One morning my attention was at- gpiders, at the other end of the terrace 
tracted by the appearance of numer- that had found the loose stone filling a 


ous snake heads, each at a round hole 
in the short grass. Some heads pro- 
truded several inches on the face of 
the terrace. Not being one who screams 
and runs, unless necessity demands, I From this experience, it seems very 
made a rapid count, and numbering likely that moles might be cleared from 
over 20, decided something must be a place by persistent treatment after 
done at once. Going into the house, I this manner. It should he done by sev- 
caught up a bottle of ammonia—a 16- eral hands in one day’s work, thus leav. 
cent bottle such as is sold for kitchen jng no runs for safety or escape. 

use, Then I got a few stones to press 
into the holes, put them and the bottle 


them, but they held out 
longer, or the ammonia might have 
been less powerful. I did not get them 
exterminated until the second summer. 


fine refuge for 
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into a basket and went to ‘work. Officer Clancy: Why did Casey arrest 
Standing on one edge of the perfo- thot felly for scorchin’? : 

rated spot (there were dozens of holes) Officer Hogan: Shure, Casey is new 

I poured ammonia of such quantity as on th’ foorce, and wanted t’ injy th’ 


sensation of a roide to th’ station in 


a tourin’ car, 


one hole, 
there and 


sufficient, into 
stone 


I deemed 
quickly placed a 











HAND SAPOLIO DOES, vy a 
method of its own, what other soap can not do. 
If you want a velvet sKin, don’t PUT ON prep- 
arations, but TAKE OFF the dead sKin, and let 
the new perfect cuticle furnish its own beauty. 





HAN D SAPOLIO neither coats over 
the surface, nor does it go down into the pores 
and dissolve their necessary oils. It opens the 
pores, liberates their activities, but worKs no 
chemical change in those delicate juices that 
go to make up the charm and bloom of a per- 
fect complexion. Test it yourself. 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients, 
Its cost is but a trifle, its use a fine habit. 














Agents Wanted 


N opening is offered to a number of live agents, to 
A represent us in all parts of thecountry. P rofitable, 
permanent: work. We have something that can- 

not be equaled as a money maker. It sells at 

sight in every farm home, school library, to teach- 

ers and students, as wellas town and village homes. You 
will miss the best chance you ever had tomake money 
fast if you do not write at once. Unwise to delay, so 
send your application promptly. First come, first served. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Dept. S. B., §2 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
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Cured to STAY CURED, Cause 
removed. Health restored. At 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
































Links with the Divine. 


CORA A.° MATSON DOLSON, 





'Tis through human love that we first 
descry 
A glimpse of the hights untrod; 


And the soul that has thrilled at a 
baby’s cry 
Is a soul that has learned of God! 
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Wanted—The Old-Time Girl. 


EVANGELINE, 





“She’s an old-time sort of girl. She 


can make a batch of good bread or bis- 
cuits, get up 21 sub- 
well-cooked 


if stantial, 
Wal meals a week without 
visiting the bake shop, 
and darn your socks 
and iron your shirts,” 

This scrap of street 
ear conversation set 
me to questioning if 
the girl who can per- 
form these every-day 
tasks is really old- 
time; if these homely 
accomplishments are 
remarkable. The girls of to-day are not 
lazy. They are averse to housework, 
says one who knows. They are ‘“‘com- 
mercialized,” says another. A friend 
of mine sent her daughter for a year to 
a finishing school, ‘“‘because,” she ex- 
plained, “I could not bear the thought 
of having her at home after she gradu- 

ted, with nothing to occupy her mind.” 

Now daily lessons in French, elocu- 
tion and music are occupying this pet- 
ted girl’s mind. “I wish,” says this 
fond mother, “that she would take a 
course of training in kindergarten work 
or nursing. I want her to have some 
practical knowledge or training for use- 
fulness.” 

This womangexpends monthly for 
household labor $22 and complains of 
the inefficiency of the present day help. 
Would it not seem as if her daughters 
might step down into their own kitchen 
and gain some practical, useful knowl- 
edge? Her mother did these things and 
did them well in the early days of her 
married life, and knows how to do them 
now. 
ters will marry and go to homes of their 
own, Would it not be wise for these 
girls to learn to do the “plain” sewing 
which has to be done out of the house, 
or to make their own shirt waists, the 
making of which is considered a bar- 
gain at from $1 to $2 each? 

What does marriage mean? Of the 
class of ’93 in a leading college for wo- 
men, nearly one-fourth were married 
inside of two years. “Hardly ever,” 
Says a writer, ‘‘does a class pass out 
from its alma mater without a number 
of its members being already affianced 
and the others are recorded as marry- 
ing up to the time they are gray- 
haired.”’ 

In the face of these facts and consid- 
ering that the demand for trained aids 
by the day or hour is ten times the sup- 
ply, and that the necessities of the 
times have produced cooking schools 
aim is to teach how to make 
food go farther and tasfe better, it does 
seem as if this aversion to housework 
is inconsistent and impractical. House- 
work is the most natural work for wo- 
man. Doctors say it is the most health- 
ful exercise women can indulge in. It 
certainly cannot be called monotonous, 
bringing into play each and every mus- 
cle of the body and offering a constant 
change of employment. 
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Lamp Tops should be allowed to 
Stand in gasoline an hour or more after 
removing the wicks. They are, in this 
way, freed from all the particles that 


are sure to collect in them, and a 
bright light is the result, with no 
Smoking when carried from room to 
room.—[H. M. W. 


A Good Salve—Equal parts of sweet 


oil, turpentine, mutton tallow and 
beeswax melted together is the best 
Salve for burns, cuts, boilse and sores 


of any kind.—[Mrs W. H. 


Johnson, 


adv in the old reliable 
this in buying goods or in 
advertisers. It will insure 
treatment, and give ug the 


“I saw your 
A A”; say 
writine to 
you best 


credit that is our due. 





+ trimming is shown here. 
She expects some day her daugh- : 





Pretty Graduation Dress. 





Special attention is called to the 
graduation dress shown herewith. 
Every mother will appreciate this 


opportunity to secure a good pattern 
for the gown in which her daughter 
will say farewell to school days. 
This pattern has been designed with 





4412—Misses’ Graduation Dress, 12, 14 
and 16 years. 
special reference to the needs and lim- 
itations of the busy mother who must 
make the graduation dress herself. 

No 4412—All over the land girls are 
getting ready for that all-important 
occasion, “graduation day.” It is red 
letter day in every girl’s life, and the 
dress should be as smart as the occa- 
sion. White graduation dresses are de- 
manded by the canons of good taste, 
although just what the white dress 
may be made of depends entirely upon 
the length of one’s purse strings. Quite 
the prettiest and daintiest are the mus- 
lins. A pretty model which will ad- 
mit of very little or a great deal of 
The bodice is 
full and round and from a tucked yoke 
falls a sort of bolero in fancy pointed 
effect. The sleeve is in cap style, thus 
insuring a good long shoulder line. The 
skirt is in five-gore style, upon which 
is sewn the shaped gathered flounce. 
Material required for medium size, 10% 
yards, 27 inches wide. 


HOW TO ORDER. 


In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
American Agriculturist, 52 Lafaye.te 
Place, New York city. 








Joseph Horne Co. 


The Bargain Time of the Year 


We are now at the time when people 
look for great bargains. We are giving 
them right along. Last week we told of 
the goods bought in -the great Sweetzer, 
Pembrook & Co auction, and many of 
you took advantage of the sale. 

Write us for anything you need and be 
sure of getting it for lower prices than 
you could possibly get same goods for 
anywhere. Here are some samples in 
American Wash Goods. 

12%6c a yard for a lic grade of new silk 

effects, brown, navy and_ white 
grounds with polka dots and foulard 
patterns. 
12%c a yard for fine Dimities—stripes 
and figured effects on black grounds. 

14c a yard for large range of 25c and 40c 
Suitings—tan, navy, champagne, blue, 
pink, black. 

l5e a yard for an 18c grade of new Ba- 

tiste and new Tissue, champagne 
grounds with brown dots, and some 
with pretty floral patterns. 

Orders from mail order customers were 
never so heavy, showing that our prices 
are right, and that out-of-town people, 
like people in the city, know that every 
word this 55-year-old store says about its 
goods is absolutely true. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 





TABLE TALK 








































































Wash Hour, Not Wash Day 


Look forward to getting your cloth with an O. | 
Rotary Steel Ball Gearing Washer it’s -_ a men Peasure to ; 
eans faction, | 





ya. —— in an hour’s t =, Os ons oe K. fF — 
tee it and then stand behi: 


“OK 


Cleans $ Without Rubbing | 
the Clothes to Pieces. 


Sra Fae Gecel bates 


sap cade. 10 aces away 
clothes d forth through the hot 8 ds. 1¢ does vo. 
with the wash ¢ o backaches. Go one dealer's store and 
toseeit If he don’t handle the nook K. send us bis name and 
we will see that you are supplied with one. 


H. F. BRAMMER MFG, CO., 1446 Rockingham Read, Davenport, la. 
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Printing and Develop- 
ing >> Amateurs, 
OLD PICTURES 


A I = N t 4 PHOTOGRAPH COPIED er ——— 
Send for “ THE VALUE IN A PATENT,” by the ket Pictures, Bromide Enlargements and everythi rry Be 


Photography. Good work at reasonable prices. 
Senior Member, Eilts 8 ar, formerly Com. of Patents. 
Spenn, naan ta & Spear, Washington, D.c, | WHIDDIT PHOTO CO., 118 Bible House, New York, N.Y. 


























Moderate 


We Make Cuts Price 
Quick 


PHELPS PUBLISHING CO. 
Springfield, Mass. Service 
Cea ewe 


High-Grade 
Half Tones 
Line Cuts 


Electrotypes 


































FOR SUMMER READING 


THE NATURE LIBRARY 


CHARM AND VALVE, 









HAS EXCEPTIONAL 





Is it apleasant hour with Nature 
you wish? Or would you confirm 
a recollection of some _ point 
brought up during a recent outing, 
identify a species, or put your fin- 
ger on fugitive fact in 
Nature? These are but a few of 
the many uses the books have 
aside from their principal value as 
a complete guide to the study of 
American Natural History, and 
their attractiveness as entertaining 
reading. 

The long out-door season will 
mean much more to you and tothe 
litle ones if these beautiful vol- 
umes are at hand for counsel and 
entertainment. All the year they 
keep the country in. the home, and 
all that is best and most attractive 
“ As necessary as the dictionary but far more irteresting’’ in Nature is ever before you, 


TEN SUPERB LARGE VOLUMES, 


4,000 pages, 101-4 x 7 3-4 inches; 300 plates in full colors ; 450 
half-tone photographs ; 1,500 other illustrations, and 
a General Introduction by John Burroughs. 
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You will incur no obligation and 










you will become informed about a Aue, : 
most notable work by sending to us ry 
the coupon opposite, Doubleday, 
Page & 
Company, 
Wwe. wish to submit a new booklet, which will show better New York City, 
than anything except the books themselves the is 





You may send me 
at your expense the 

new booklet contain. 
ing sample color 


beauty, authoritativeness and usefulness of the- new 


edition of 7he Nature Library. 


Doubleday, Page & Company 
The Werl’s PUBLISHERS 















plates, black and white 
half-tones,specimen text 
pages, etc.,of The Nature 





Library. lets also par- 
ticulars of price and terms. 


Country Life 
in America 





34 Union Square, New York 




















4x5 POCO 


A complete Folding 4 x 5 Plate 
Camera, with carrying case and 
plate holder for $4.80. 

The Folding Poco No, 14 {s made of real mahogany— 
leather covered, and has red leather bellows. 

it has achromatic lens and pneumatic release shutter 
with iris diaphragm stops, Reversible finder, rising and 
falling front. It has ground glass, with spring actuated 
shade or you can focus by the scale. The greatest plate 
camera ever offered for less than $10.00. 


Silustrated Catalogue of Buck-Fye Film Camerasand 
4'vco Plate Cameras, free by mail upon request, 


AMERICAN CAMERA MFG. CO. 
926 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 














Get the shaving 
habit and use 
Williams’ Shav- 
ing Soap. It pays. 


Sold everywhere. Free trial sample 
for z-cent stamp to pay postage. 


Write for booklet «* How to Shave.’’ 
The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 









NOW DEPOSITED IN THE BANK 


$75,000.00 


IN CASH CIVEN AWAY. 


* To arouse interest in, and to advertise the 
GREAT 8ST. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR, 
this enormous sum will be distributed, 
Full information will be sent you ABSO. 
LUTELY FREE. Just send your 
name and address on a postal card and 
we will send you full particulars, 


World’s Fair Contest Co., 
108 N. 8th Street, 
St. Louis, Mo, 

















Triai box MAILED FREE. Addresa, 


Absolutely cured, Never toreturn, 
i L £ S A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic, 
Dr.£.M.Botot, Box 690, Augusta,Me, 











A Swim for Life 


HE true atory of one of his thrilling adventures by 

The Editor of Amer. Agriculturist. n extraor- 

dinarily inspiring account of plucky endeavor 
Limited edition-de-luxe, typewriter type, printed on 
one side only of the page, mch paper of unique qual- 
ity, seven full-page and firely printed engravings, the 
frontispiece in photogravure, and two other portraits, 
beautifully bound in sea green cloth with decorated 
cover. Each page is a trifle_ over eight inches a 
and about five inches high. Price only $1, pai 
to any address. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 




















NEW necenr BOOK 






Irrigation Farming, Z. MM. Wilcox... $2.00 
Fumigation Methods, W. G. Jchnson. «+ 1.00 
The Book of Corn, Herbert Myrick.......+ eoee 1.50 
Left-Overs Made Palatable, /. G. Curtis..... 1.00 
Alfalfa, F. D. Coburn...ccccccccccccccccesss oe 50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
62 Lafayette Place, Marquette Building, 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





THE THOUGHTFUL HOUR 


Educating Farmers and Homemakers. 
PROF WILLET M. HAYS, MINNESOTA, 
America has no other institution but 

the home so far reaching in its benee 

ficial influence as our school system, 
nor in the administration or results 
of which there is such great cause for 
enthusiastic pride. Here are merged 
agencies pushing forward our civilizae 
tion by leaps and bounds. We are now 
but fairly passing out of the merging 
process, The state or nation, like the 
individual, tries to give one idea gen- 
eral application before taking up an- 
other. For example, the world has for 
half a century fought over Darwin’s 
principle of natural evolution, and only 
now is it rising to appreciation of the 
fact that by scientific methods artificial 
evolution of plants and animals may 
be pushed forward as_ science has 
pushed forward the mechanical indus- 
tries. This unification of our schools 
is now so far advanced that its pres- 
ent general tendencies and its possibili- 
ties may be studied: 

In the first place, 
duces all the lawyers, doctors and mine 
isters that we need, and is rapidly 
improving the quality of the prepara- 
tion of these professional people. The 
teachers’ and editors’ professions are in 

a fair way to receive their share of 

attention from our school systems. The 

four greatest lines of human endeavor, 
business, mechanical industries, agri<- 
culture and home making, ought to 
receive aid comparable with that given 
the professions. This aid should be 
unlike that provided for the so-called 
professions. As lawyers, doctors and 
ministers each require special education 
quite unlike that provided the other, so 
each of the four great non-professional 
classes needs its special school training. 

This idea is so antagonized by the 

old classical and later academic ideals, 

and the expense of providing special 
education for the common classes is so 
large, that the world has heretofore 
not been ready to accept such a gen- 
eral preposition. 
MORE SPECIAL EDUCATION NEEDED, 

The organization of our schools does 
not lead to business, and actually leads 
away from the mechanical industries, 
from agriculture, and from home mak- 
ing. The very excellence of our schools 
in academic and professional lines has 
unbalanced our education. By holding 
up before the plastic minds of our 
youth high ideals of the professions, 
of great men and the great achieve- 
ments of public ~--n, and by neglecting 
to hold up high ideals of industrial 
and home life, we have involuntarily 
belittled city industries, country life 
and home making. To quote a prac- 
tical man, ‘‘We educate the tastes of 
our young people beyond their trained 
ability to supply their tastes.” It is 
not less of general education that is 
demanded, but more of special educa- 
tion to supplement it. The time is at 


this system proe 








SPRING 


hand when the emphasis should be put 
upon the development: of the primary 
and the secondary schools, that they 
may do their work as well as the col- 
leges and universities do theirs. Higher 


education is doing much for every 
phase of life. It should do more 
through the secondary and primary 
schools for the four great classes of 


practical people previously mentioned. 
Until recently, propositions to make our 
rural and graded schools and our high 
schools more practical, have been based 
upon mere theory. But experiments 
conducted during the past two dec- 
ades have proved that natural science, 
industrial science and manual training 
have as high an educational value in 
developing an effective citizenship as do 
the languages, history and mathemat- 
ics. The broadest training for the pro- 
fessional specialist combines all these, 
with the emphasis on those _ things 
bearing upon the chosen specialty. The 
broadest training for the industrial ex- 
pert combines all these, with the em- 
phasis on those things bearing upon 
the chosen industrial life. The old-time 
college president said: “Educate the 
man with a broad course of study, and 
then educate him in a specialty.” This 
philosophy limits technical education 
to the few who can first pursue an ex- 
tended general course. The technical 
education, the training of hands, eyes 
and brain in industries, agriculture and 
home making, should be woven as woof 
through the entire body of the educa- 
tional system. If this were done, we 
should have fewer tramps, fewer crim- 
inals, and fewer faflures in industry, 
agriculture and home-making. And 











THE DESERTED HOMESTEAD 


FRANK H- 


SWEET: 





The children all have gone away, to south and west and on the sea,, 

And through the bleak and empty house the birds and squirrels wander free, 
The meadows now are dreary fields, the orchard is a sprouting wood, 

And there is but a heap of ruins where once the rambling old barn stood. 
The paths are overgrown with weeds, the garden but a waste of green, 


While here and there a faithful sword of blazing hollyhock 


is seen, 


And en the hill beyond the brook, with but a granite slab and name— 
The old folks lying side by side, their faces hidden from the shame. 


BLOSSOMS 


those with higher education, instead of 
being handicapped by a more practical 
course of study in early youth, would be 
highly benefited. The additional cost 
is considerable, but the greater earning 
power of the people will Soon produce 
the price with large margins of profit 
in wealth as well as in character. 


ADVANTAGE WITH CHILDREN OF THE FARM 

The farm boy or girl has.a great ad- 
vantage over the city youth in that the 
ever-present industrial work of the 
farm requires the constant union of 
industrial and school work throughout 
the entire school life of the child, Young 
people who go through long academic 
courses at boarding schools, when 
through, are bookish. They cannot do 
things. In thinking they do not come 
close to things, but think of them in a 
distant way. The merchant, the manu- 
facturer, the railway manager and the 
farmer place a low estimate upon the 
value to them of the schooling the 
young man brings from the high school 
or general college course. A high 
school teacher recently said that after 
graduation many young men came to 
him and asked, “What can I find to 
do?” When young men finish a course 
with a strong industrial side to it, they 
usually are engaged for work before the 
day of their graduation. 

Higher education has a sufficient 
number of friends and devotees and has 
reached that degree of success where 
no one questions its value to the com- 
munity. The people willingly supply 
the means to pay the cost and for en- 
largements. Secondary education along 
industrial lines is suddenly looming up. 
It is succeeding. It benefits many indi- 
viduals, and through them it brings 
the worker and his work to a 
higher plane. Mechanic arts high 
schools in one city so educate the 
people for carrying on industrial 
work that that city secures. the 
manufactories, while the sister city 
with no such schools grows less rapidly 
in its city industries. 

A state with 10,000 students in a sys- 
tem of strong agricultural high schools 
would become a leader in farming over 
other states, supporting only higher 
forms of agricultural schools of colle- 
giate and university grade, with but 
hundreds of students. A prominent 
German professor of political economy, 
after inspecting American homes, said 
that our homes combine the best that 
is in the homes of England, Germany 
and France. We can, and should, lead 
in homes, as in agriculture, manufac- 
tures and commerce. The pedagogics 
of home economics are being wrought 
out in city high schools and in agri- 
cultural high schools. 





“TI saw your adv in the old reliable 
A A”; say this in buying goods or in 
writing to advertisers. It will insure 
you best treatment, and give us the 
credit that is our due. 

A RELIABLE HEART CURE. 

Alice A. Wetmore, Box 67, Norwich, 
Conn., says if any sufferer from Heart 
Disease will write her she will, without 
charge, direct them to the perfect home 
cure she used.—[Adv. 























Aunt Bettie’s Creed. 


MAY ELLIS NICHOLS. 


Aunt Bettie Brown lived all alone 
In a vine-covered cot, 
And like the garden of the Lord 
Bloomed her small garden plot. 
“For when I have a happy thought,” 
She said, “I plant a seed; 
But if I know I’ve sinned in aught, 
I go and pull a weed.” 


The parson called with solemn face, 
And shook his reverend head. 

“TI miss you from the sacred place, 
Dear Sister Brown,” he said. 

“I fear you slight the means of grace— 
Pray tell me, what’s your creed?” 

She answered simply: “For each sin 
I go and pull a weed.” 


The clover fields at summer noon 
Ne’er offered sweeter store 
To hovering bees than did that bloom 


To children round her door. 

She heaped the hands of all that came 
Till full as they could hold, 

With peonies like balls of flame, 


Anéd@ daffodils like gold. 


Her blossoms sought the sufferer'’s side 
With greetings of good cheer. 

“Joy and long life!” spoke to the bride, 
Peace!” breathed above the bier. 

And thus she went her quiet way, 
Thus lived her simple creed— 

Worked in her garden day by day 
And never left a weed. 





Handy Wood Carrier. 


MARIAN MEADER. 





l be much easier to get the daily 
wood for the kitchen fire if 
the children are 
provided with 
wood carriers, 
Make the foundae 
tion as wide as 
the firewood is 
long, and long 
enough so it will 
hold a large arm- 
ful. This foundation can be solid or 
not, as desired, but is much lighter if 
made of slats. At each end is fitted a 
solid upright piece which is as wide, 
and almost as high, as the width of 
the foundation. This serves to keep the 
wood in place, the sides being left open 
and the wood placed crosswise in the 
carrier. An iren rod is bent for a han- 

€, Or a piece of band iron can be used, 
either one being fastened firmly to the 
foundation at the bottom of the out- 
side of the upright ends. 

A more simple one that any boy can 
make has a foundation liket he first, and 
a bent green branch for a handle. For 
the upright ends, use the branches, 
bending them so the ends are fastened 
to the corners of the foundation and 
the rounded part comes about a foot 
above it. The corners must be strongly 
fastened with screws, and the handle 
be placed outside the end pieces to hold 
them firm. These carriers do away 
with the old woodbox, which is so often 
an eyesore in an otherwise attractive 
kitchen, 





Before the Doctor Comes.— Il. 


C. F. DALTON, M. D. 








Bleeding can generally be stopped by 
1 bandage or compress. In case of 
alarming hemorrhage, as when a limb 
is cut off, or a large artery opened, tie 
i handkerchief around the limb above 
the wound, pass a stick through the 
loop so made ané twist it tight. This is 
known as the Spanish windlass. It 
should not be left on more than an 
hour, aS gangrene may result. Large 
wounds should be washed out and 
dressed the same as small ones, pend- 
ng the doctor's arrival. Wounds of 
the face and head require the same 
treatment, but should be seen early by 
the doctor. 

A slight injury to the eye may be 
treated by washing with boracic acid 
solution, but eyes are delicate parts to 
be touched by unskilled hands. To re- 
move particles from the eye, turn up 
the lid by first drawing it down by the 
lashes, then laying on a match or tooth- 
pick and simply folding it up. Remove 
the particle with a soft blunt object, as 
the corner of a handkerchief rolled to a 
Point, or a small roll of paner. 

In treating a burn or scald, the ob- 
ject is to relieve pain by shutting out 


the air. If the skin is not broken, this 
may be done by putting on yaseline, or 
a paste made of baking soda and flour. 
A solution made of equal parts of lin- 
seed oil and lime water is a good dress- 
ing for a burn. If blisters form, do 
not prick or open them until ordered to 
do so by the doctor. If the burn is 
deep, so that some of the skin and flesh 
is gone, put the part at once into warm 
water, and keep it under water con- 
stantly until the physician comes. This 
relieves the pain and helps the healing 
process 

Stepping on a nail is a common hurt, 
and is dangerous, whether the nail be 
rusty or not. Wash the wound thorough- 
ly in an antiseptic solution and let it 
soak in the same. Then put on .poul- 
tices of flaxseed or some other clean 
material until all trace of soreness is 
gone. The danger of this or any other 
wound i. increased by being soiled with 


barnyard earth, especially where there. 


is horse manure. 

In the case of a broken limb, sur- 
gical help must of course be sent for at 
once. If the leg or arm be broken, one 
of the best things to do is to lay the 
limb on a pillow, lengthwise, and bind 
the pillow firmly to the part with three 
or four strips of cloth, having the brok- 
en part about in the middle. This does 
not set the bone, but it keeps it from 
moving and gives comfort to the pa- 
tient until properly treated. If away 
from the house, bind on a piece of 
board or any material which may be 
at hand, first putting a coat or shirt 
around the limb for padding, so that it 
will not be injured by rubbing on the 
rough surface. A splint for a broken 
finger may be whittled from thin 
board. Have it wide in the palm of the 
hand, then taper nearly down to the 
width of the finger, and long enough to 
extend beyond the finger end, 


Crumbs from the Cook’s Table. 


SUE H. M’SPARRAN, 








If in an emergency a leaking sauce- 
pan has to be used in which to cook 
porridge or vegetables, the annoying 
drip of the water may be stopped by 
adding to the water in the vessel the 
ordinary quantity of “salt to taste.” 
The salt incrusts about the leak and 
almost immediately stops the escaping 
water, 

When making a sauce or thickening, 
in which sugar and flour are used, the 
work of mixing with milk or water may 
be done more easily and quickly if the 
yo flour and sugar are well mingled 

rst. 

Sometimes the hurried cook, on re- 
moving the roast from the pan, is an- 
noyed to ‘find in the latter a larger 


MOTHERS AND 





quantity of fat than she cares to have | 


float on top of the gravy. Pour or skim 
off as much fat as possible, and then, 
while mixing the flour and cold water 
with which to thicken the gravy, grad- 
ually stir into it an occasional spoonful 
of the fat remaining in the pan. Thus 
incorporated with the gravy before 
cooking it will, while, adding a rich fia- 
vor to it, not separate when the cooked 
gravy is placed on the table, 

When, as has been the experience of 
many a home cook, a portion of the 
wheat breakfast food remains after the 
morning meal, and the family will not 
give it a welcome when it reappears 
as fried mush at the next breakfast, it 
may be transformed into a toothsome 
and nourishing dessert for dinner. Put 
the food all back into the double boiler 
and if cool enough to be lumpy, apply 
a potato masher until all is again 
smooth; place on the stove and mix 
into it gradually 1% pints cold milk. 
Let the mixture boil and if not of the 
consistency of thin mush, add sufficient 
dry breakfast food to make it so. Let 
melt in it a walnut-sized lump of but- 
ter. After this porridge has cooled, 
mix with it five tablespoons sugar, 
three beaten eggs and a half teaspoon 
vanilla. Pour into a well-buttered pud- 
ding dish and set in a pan of ‘water in 
the oven, where it should bake about 
an hour, and be eaten warm. Serve 
with cream or sauce. 


=> 


Siamese Jelly—Soak 1 oz gelatine in1 
pt cold water for one hour, then add % 
lb loaf sugar, the rind of 1 lemon and 
the juice of 2. Place on a slow fire and 
stir until gelatine is all dissolved. 
Whisk the whites of 2 eggs in a little 
cold water and stir quickly in the gel- 
atine as soon as it is all dissolved. Let 





DAUGHTERS 














The odor left by a highly-scented 
toilet soap is not agreeable to peo- 
ple of refined tastes. The simple 
purity of Ivory Soap is generally 
preferable to any perfume. Ivory 
Soap leaves only a comfortable 
feeling of perfect cleanliness. 


IT FLOATS. 














settle, then strain it through a jelly 
bag until clear. Pour % pt boiling wa- 


_ter over 1 teaspoon black tea and let it 


stand five minutes, then strain it off. 
Stir this in the jelly and stand it in ice 
water until nearly firm. Then stir 
gently in % lb white grapes, 2 table- 
spoons candied cherries and a very lit- 
tle gold leaf. Pour into a wetted mold 
and place on ice until firm. This is an 
extremely pretty and delicious jelly.— 
[Mary F. Snider. 


Sour Cream Biscuit—Take 1 qt sift- 
ed flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 2 level tea- 
spoons soda and same of cream tartar, 
% cup thick sour cream and thick sour 
milk enough to handle, the more thor- 
oughly soured the better. The ingredi- 
ents must be lightly and quickly han- 
died and baked in a quick oven.—[A, 
M. W. Y. 


Meat Fritters—Take the remains of 


any cold meat, chop fine, season with 
pepper and salt, add 1 beaten egg; 
moisten with meat stock or hot water, 
and fry in butter as you would frit- 
ters. If you do not have quite as much 
meat as you need, add fine bread 
crumbs.—[{Mrs H. H. B. 





In passing or handling a cup, tumbler 
or goblet, never put the thumb or a 
finger over the edge insiue, 











A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 


—————————————— 
A working library a in the home vA 
every > oy pan Bm The cost is merely 
nominal— Lhe terms unprecedentedly diberal— 
Noe cash in advance required, 

To avail vourself of this wonderfnl chance, address 
@ posts! to Orange Judd Company, 52 Lafayette Place, 
New York, and on back of it writer Send me par- 
ticulars of your revolution in book trade, as adver- 


Fr name, post- 
office and state. or 














allowed on all our bicycles, We SHIP 
without a cent 
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DeLOACH PAT. 





pre me a) 

TRIPLEX HAY BALER. SELF-FEEDER. LOW IN PRICE. 
For Hand, Horse or Beit Power. Leverage 40 to I. 
Thales quicker, easier and more solid than any 
other. Also Grinding Mills, Water Wheels, Saw 
Mills,etc, DE LOACH MILL MFG. CO. Cat. Free. 
mewvonn 80x 928,Atlante,Ge. gr. Louis 





NO GREAT AWKWARD 
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bundles to handle, no expensive stretching appar- 
atusto buy. Our wire comes insmall reols like 
barb wire and av ordinary wire streteher ia only 
pocgonesy to ereet it. Let us mail free sample. 

‘The Truss & Cable Fence Co., 2 Cuyahoga Bidg. , Cleveland, 0. 





buying flimsy woven wire fence every few years, try the 
Frost that willlast @ lifetime. Standard R. R.'s use it, also 
many thousands of farmers, on account of its weight, 
strength and wearing qualities. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., + GLEVELAND, OHIO. 


LAWN FENCE 


Many designs. Cheap as 
wood, 32 page Catalogue | 
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ES gs ebwenenlinm seit: Boz Winchester, in@, 


Size of Book is 6% by 9% inches. 














anmar once... INTE, 


3 FEEDS fon ONE CENT 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” 8Q~°S FEEDS for ONE CEN 
powdered Roots, Barks, Seeds and Herbs, to give to Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Colts, C t ; ) : 
to secure better digestion and assimilation so that each animal wild obtain more nutrition fromeligreineaten. Scientific authorities prove thas the average animal digests 
55 percent, of the average kind of feeds, “International Stock Feod’’ will cause them to digest 10 to 75 por cent, \ : 
“International Stoek Food”? was a high-class medicinal preparation. Many other kinde did not pay any war tax because they claimed to the government that they did not 
use medicinal ingredients and did notclaim ae a 
i S “ie r entl rengthens 

oF resp Monee tee Work a od apie peer A con $2.50 peryear. It saves grain and 30 to 60 days’ time in growing and fattening all kinds of stock and is endorsed 
by over one million farmers who have used it for fifteen years. I¢ is absolutely harmless even if taken into the human system. Beware of the many cheap and inferior 
imitations and substitutes, Nochemist can separate and name all of the ingredients we use, Any company or chemist claiming to do 80 is a Self-Confessed Ignoramus or @ 
Paid Falsifer, Insiston having the genuine “International Stock Food.’’—sez~I0 is sold 

fails to give you satisfactory, paying results and its use only Costs you 68 FEEDS for 0 es 


3300000 STOCK BOOK FREE 


IT CONTAINS 183 LARGE ENGRAVINGS 
WE WILL PAY YOU $10.00 CASH IF BOOK IS NOT AS DESCRIBED 


The Cover of this Book fs a Beautiful Live Stock Picture 62 Priated Iu Six Brilliant Colors, and Without Any Advertising on It. 
It cost us $8000 to have our Artists and Engravers make these Engravings, which are the fincst 
engravings of Horses, Cattic, Sheep, Goats, Hogsand Poultry that you have ever seen. These 183 Engravings ere all made from 
actual photographs and are worthy of a place in any library. Italso gives Description, History and Illustrations of the Different 
Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs and Poultry. It contains Life Engravings of many very noted Animals, 6@& It con- 
tains « Finely I}lustrated Veterinary Department That Will Save You Hundreds of Dollars, because it describes all common 
diseases and tells you how to treat them. The Veterinary Illustrations are large and absolutely reliable. 
Correspondence promptly answered as we have an office ferce of 200 inclading 106 typewriters. 


¥6 You POSTAGE PREPKiD —— 
WE WILL MAIL BOOK FREE Largest Stock Food Factory in the World, 


If You Will Write Us At Once, Letter or Postal Card, and ANSWER THESE TWO QUESTIONS: 


ist. —NAME THIS PAPER. 2nd.—HOW MUCH STOCK HAVE YOU? 





TT 1 PIGS fo 5 SOWS ire uonns 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK Foop Co., Corn, Iowa. 

Minneapolis, Minn, 
DeaR Srrs:—I have been feeding the “International Stock Food” for 
the last three years and find it to be all that you claim for it. Last April 
I had five sows that farrowed 61 head of pigs. Four of the sows had 12 
head each, the fifth one had 13 head. Fifty-five head of these pigs will 
average over 200 pounds each at 6 months old, and I must give “Inters 
national Stock Food” credit for at least part of the large litters and the 
great growth of my pigs. These same five sows farrowed 50 head of 
pigs in the September following, an average of 10 pigs to the sow, 
making 111 head of good, strong pigs from 5 sows in less than six 

months. The sows and pigs were Poland-China. Who is next? 
Yours truly, A. G. HULLMAN, 


Beware ef Inferior Imitations and Substitutes, Write Us About “International Stock Food,”” 
We Have Thousands of Sim:lar Testimonials and Will Pay You 
$1000 Cash If They Aro Not Genuine, 


won the Highest Medal at Paris Exposition {n 1900 as a High-Class Medicinal Preparation, made from 
alves, Lambs and Pigs, in small amountseasan addition to their segular grain feed 


We paid the government $10,000.00 war tax because 


You can afford to use preparations of this kind Only On A Medicinal Basis, “Internailonal Stock Food’’ 
entire system. Itcures or preverts many forms of disease. It will save you $10.00 per ycar in the Feed 





by 100,000-Dealers ene “Spot Cash Guarantee” to Refund Your Money If it ever 
NE CENT. Have Factories at Mi polis and Toronto, Canada, 











Capital Paid fn 63, 000,000.00, 
This Engraving Shows Our Now Factory. 


MINNEAPOLIS ; 
00D C - MINN., U.S.A. IsContains 18 Acres of Floor Svace, 


oe 








Drive to the Depot-Not to the Dealer 


togn your fence. ADVANCE FENCE is sold direct 
to farmere at factory pric: s, thus YSE you the desler’s 


profit. We sell it on 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL, 


You take no risk in dealing with us. This ts the 


eral offer ever made by a fence factory. Our Free 
Book t luable inf ion for you. Write 


much 
today for our Book aud Whelesale Delivered Prices. 


Advance Fence Co,, 5616 Old St., Peoria,til.. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








DAN PATCH [1:56% 


FASTEST HARNESS HORSE IN THE WORLD 
Dan Eats “International Stock Feod’’ Every Day and 
HOLDS FOLLOWING WORLD RECORDS: 
et te ee 


HIS BEAUTIFUL ésioits PICTURE FREE 


Printed In Six Brilliant Colors--Size 21 by 28 inches 


We own the World-Famous, Champion Pacing Stallion, Dan Patch, and have Fine 
Lithographs of him. They give complete record of all his Races and Fast 
Miles and are Free of Advertising. The large Colored Lithograp); 
will show Dan hitched as you see himinthis engraving. 


IT WILL ALSO BE MAILED FREE--Postage Prepaid 
=_ir You ANSWER THE “TWO QUESTIONS” AND SEND FOR BOOK DESCRIBED ABOVE.“@S 








$5.00 A Day Saved at Silo Filling Time! 


How? Seif Feed saves one or two men and increases capacity 88% per cent, 


The New “OHIO” °*nttsmett*: 


(patent applied for) is improvement over old style hood, — 
saves meninthesilo, The men at cutter dove Speeches ee 
o3. 14 and 17, built 


itall, Two new sizes for 1904. N 

like the No. 19 “Ohio” Monarch, heavier, stronger, Conowi7~) 
faster and better than ever betore. Patented. They _— 

have deeperthroats, largercutting cylinders, more ‘ — 
clearance. ordinary silo in one d Un 


The Silver Mfg. Company, Salem, Ohio. — 
SOth Year. “Modern Silage Methods” ten cents, stamps or coin. 






















Feed and Ensilage Cutter or 
Shredder with Wind Elevator 


Does better work than an 
other Ensilage or Fodder Ou 

: ter ever made; will elevate to 
any desired height andin any di- 











BLIZZARD 


es 












rection, Kernels of corn ground 

into meal, mixed all through the 

silage. Stalks and Icaves battered 

and softened, settle quicker, pack closer, 

New and Improved Silo will take 1-4 more Silage, Less heating, 
with Seif Feed Table. fermentation; and souring. ’ Better and awecter 
allage. Good for all stock; no waste, all palatable and 








Send fer 
Free Catalogue. 





well digested. Does splendid work in shredding and 
* cutting dry stalks. Fully guaranteed, 
JOSEPH DICK AGRICULTURAL WORKS 
Box 33 Canton, Ohio, 
































ck Supreme 


Thereare reasons why the large poultry plants 

all buy Union Lock Poultry Fencing. You 

7 don’t have to cut it to fit uneven ground—its 

stretching does that. Its fine meshing at bot-#f 
" tom holds thesmall chicks. It doesn’t sag be- 

t tween posts. Above allit’sthe 


i. Seer ase Poultry Fencing That's Strong 


All horizontal lines are cables—made of the best quality galvanized 
steel wire. The one poultry fence that’s erect when others are tumble 
dowu. Extra heavy fences for lawns and farms, Factories.in Con- 
necticut, Illinois and California. Quick shipment a specialty from 
factory nearest you, Write today for free catalogue of all fencing. 


CASE BROTHERS, Colchester, Gonn. 














































































































See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








HERE are other gasoline engines, but none that start ge 
quickly and use go littic gasoline as the 


Alamo 


No small triggers or springs to get out of adjustment or give 
trouble. Perfectly built. An igniter that always ignites. Works 
as well in January as July. Price reasonable. Write for catalog, 





by the ALAMO MFG.CO., 43S, Market St., Boston, Mass. 














Buy your carriage, buggy, surrey, etc,, direct from our factory 

and gain the profits that go to the jobber and the retailer. We 

are manufacturers and sell only high class vehicles and 
harness direct to our customers at factory prices. 


We ys a broad guarantee, If goods not entirely satisfactory 

. we will refund money and pay freight both ways. Write for our 

free catalogue which shows our immense stock and explains our plan. 

THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS 00. - 
Columbus, Ohio. 








